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THE CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY 


Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
“ History of the United Netherlands,” “ The 
Life and Death of John of Barneveld,” ete. 
Edited by Gkorce Wituiam Curtis, With 


Portrait. 2 vols., royal 8vo., 


These volumes vividly recall one of the most 
striking and picturesque figures of American liter- 
ary history. The letters, collected by Mr. Motley’s 
daughters, are mainly addressed to members of his 
family, and to Oliver Wendell Holmes. We see 
Motley as aschool-boy, at college with his friends, 
‘*Tom Appleton” and Wendell Phillips, at the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen, where he met Madame Goethe 
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and Tieck; in the home of his fellow-student, | 


Bismarck ; and as Minister to England, Minister to 
Holland, and Minister to Austria. His life in Lon- 
don yields personal sketches of Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Lord Brougham, Disraeli, and 
others; and at the Hague he enjoyed the friendship 
of the Queen of Holland. 
is pleasanter than their essential American spirit; 
and as the result of his profound studies in the 
history of liberty, we have three immortal works: 
‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” ‘‘History of the 
United Netherlands,” and ‘‘The Life and Death of 
John of Barneveld.” In this autobiography there 
lives again the brilliant youth, the ardent student, 
the renowned historian, the diplomatist, and the 
accomplished man of the world. 


NEW EDITIONS NOW READY OF 


MOTLEY’S WORKS. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 
History. By Jonn Lorunor MoTcLey, D.C_L., LL.D. 
With Portrait of William of Orange. 

The Library Edition. % vols,, 8vo, Cloth, $3.50 a volume. 
( Vols. sold separately.) 

Popular Edition. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $6.00. (Sold only in Sets. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS; 

from the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve 
Years’ Truce —16. By JoHN LorHror MOoOr_Lery, 
D.C.L., LL.D., pp. 2366. With Portraits. 

The Library Edition. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $3.50 «a volume, 

(Vols, sold separately. 


Popular Edition. 4 vols, 5vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $8.00. (Sold only in Sets.) 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNE- 
VELD, Advocate of Holland. By Joun LoTHRop 
MoTLeY, D.C.L., LL.D. pp. 390. Illustrated. 

The Library Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $3.50 a volume. 

Vols. sold separately.) 


Popular Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt tops, $4.00. (Sold only in Sets.) 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. ° 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
HARTER & BROTHERS, post-paid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
A beautifully printed and charmingly illustrated 
edition of 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Complete, in one volume (12mo, paper), for 
50 cents. 

Also, in cloth for $1.00; and in 3 parts (paper) at 
25 cents each. The first series separately (in the 
Pocket Library Edition), cloth, cut, 40 cents; un- 
cut, 50 cents; uncut, gilt top, 60 cents. The 
other series to follow. 


AFLOAT (Sur I’ Eau). 


By Guy bE Maupassant. Translated by Laura 
Ensor. With 59 illustrations from designs by 
Riou. Engraved by the Brothers Guillaume. 
Uniform with Daudet’s ‘‘Tartarin” books, ‘‘ La 
Belle Nivernaise,” and ‘‘ Thirty Years of Paris.” 
12mo, paper, $1.50; half leather, $2.25. 








PREPARATION. 


Recollections of a Man of Letters. 


By ALrHonsE Daubert. With 89 illustrations from 
designs by Bieler, Montégut, Myrbach, and Rossi. 
Engraved by Charles Guillaume. Uniform with 
the ‘‘ Tartarin” books, ‘‘La Belle Nivernaise,” 
and ‘Thirty Years of Paris.” 12mo, paper, 
$1.50; half leather, $2.25. 


The Tale of a Tub, 


And Other Works. By JonarHan Swirr. Edited 
by Henry Mortey, LL.D. (Vol. I. of the new 
Carisbrooke Library, a continuation and develop- 
ment of the Universal Library.) 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; half roxburghe, $1.25. 


In 











Recent PuBLICATIONS, 


One Thousand Miles Up the Nile. 


By Amewia B. Epwarps. With upwards of 70 
illustrations engraved on wood by G. Pearson, 
after finished drawings executed on the spot by 
the author. 2d edition, revised by the author. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. ’ 

“Her trip up the Nile is charming for its bright, gos- 
sipy style, but is also a serious work whenever the topic 
happens to be architecture or Egyptology.”—N. Y. Times. 


**She is as much at home among the temples and pyra- 
mids of Egypt as in the cathedral towns of England, and 
to real her vivid pages is to see again the glory and the 
greatness of the land of the Pharaohs.”— Mail and Express. 


Handy Reference Atlas of the World. 
By Joun BartuoLomew. With 100 maps and 
plans, full geographical statistics, and a complete 
index. 12mo, cloth, $3.00; half morocco, $4.00; 
Persian morocco, $5.90. 
“Altogether, this volume is good to have at one’s 
elbow and to give away.”’—Nation. 


“We know of nothing more convenient or serviceable 
for its purpose than this volume.”’—Christian Union. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9” Lafayette Place, New York. 
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HAVE JUST READY: 


THROUGH THE HEART OF ASIA, 
OVER THE PAMIR TO INDIA. 

By GaBRIEL BonvaLot, with 250 illustrations 
(many full-page engravings) by ALBERT PEPIN. 
Translated from the French by C. B. Prrman. 
2 vols., imp. 8vo, cloth, $10.50. 


The London Spectator says: “ Itis written throughout 
with French brightness, and is A VALUABLE CONTRIBU- 
TION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF CENTRAL ASIA.” 

“ The narrative is sprightly and interesting, and con- 
tains much new information about a part of the central 
Asian region which, though plentifully written about, 
cannot as yet be said to be at all thoroughly known. The 
volumes are illustrated profusely. An index adds to 
the permanent value of the book, and it is a'so furnished 
with a good route map.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN. 


TOGETHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF ITs AGRICULTURE, 
MrinrnG, Forestry, ARTS, AND COMMERCE. From 
travels and researches undertaken at the cost of 
the Prussian Government. By Prof. J. J. Rem, 
University of Bonn. Jllustrated by Full-page 
Engravings, Lithographs, and Native Fabrics, 
beautifully colored, and three maps. Royal 
octavo, cloth, gilt top, $10.00. 


“ Stamped on every page with evidence as to the care, 
research, and skill which have been freely devoted to its 
production. Dr. Rein writes about the industries of 
Japan with scientific accuracy and characteristic thor- 
oughness; in fact we know of no work, out of the scores 
which have been written on the social and industrial 
condition of the'Land of the Rising Sun,’ WHICH, sO FAR 
AS LEARNING AND PRACTICAL UTILITY ARE CONCERNED, 
IS WORTHY OF COMPARISON WITH THIS MASTERLY 
SURVEY.” 


ALSO, SECOND EDITION BY SAME AUTHOR: 


JAPAN: TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES 


Undertaken at the cost of the Prussian Government. 
With many full-page illustrations, and two 
maps. Royal octavo, cloth, gilt top, $7.50. 


N. Y. Nation.—“ Those who have waited for the very 
best general work on Japan have now the opportunity 
of purchasing their full money’s worth. - The text 
before as is more than a translation; it is a revision of 
the original work, and hence an improvement upon it. 
Every line has passed under the eye of the author. 


New VoriumMe Book LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 


FOREIGN VISITORS IN ENGLAND, and 
WHAT THEY HAVE THOUGHT OF US. 


Notes on Their Books and Opinions during the Last 
Three Centuries. ByE. Situ. 12mo, antique 
paper, uncut edges, $1.25. 


“Worthy of the brilliant series in which it appears- 
A charming and readable collection, made up of the 
comments and criticisnis of all sorts of visitors, appre- 
ciative and disgruntled, odd, comic, and pertinent, of 
people from Holland and Bohemia, France, Italy, Germany, 
und America, during a long period of years.”—N. Y. Com- 
mercial. 


Copies sent post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


| Vol. L, ready. Cloth, limp, 60 cts. ; Cloth, uncut, 75 ets, 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION, 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. have to announce a 
series of Biographies under this title. It will be 
confined to subjects of the British Crown who 
have in any capacity, at home or abroad, by land or 
sea, been conspicuous for their actions inits service. 

The series began in February, and will be con- 
tinued monthly. The first volume will be 


GENERAL GORDON. By Cot. 
WituiamM Butter. | Ready.| 
TO BE FOLLOWED By 
HENRY THE FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. [ March. | 


Sir 


| LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. THOMAS HUGHES. | April. | 
LORD LAWRENCE. By S1tR RICHARD TEMPLE. { May. | 
WELLINGTON. By Mr. GEORGE HOOPER. | June. | 


OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 


A New Work By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


LIVES OF THE FATHERS. 


Sketches of Church History in Biography. By 
| Frepertc W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols., 
large 12mo, $5.00. 
CONTENTS: 

St. Ignatius of Antioch. St. Athanasius. 

St. Polycarp of Smyrna. St. Martin of Tours. 

St. Irenwus. St. Gregory of Nazianzen. 

St. Justin, the Martyr. St. Basil. 

Tertullian. St. Gregory of Nyssa. 

St. Cyprian. St. Ambrose. 

Clement of Alexandria. St. Jerome. 

Origen. St. Augustine. 

St. Hillary of Poictiers. St. Chrysostom. 

A. NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 
BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. By Char- 


lotte M, Yonge, author of “The Heir of Redclytfe,” 
kte,, Ete, 12mo, $1.50. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE “HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE.” 

A HISTORY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE. (1660-1780.) By EDMUND Gossk, M.A., 
Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, (Forming the third volume of **A 
History of English Literature” in four volumes.) 
12mo, Library Edition, $1.75 ; Students’ Edition, $1. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF ELIZABETHAN LITERA- 
TURE. By GEORGESAINTSBURY. Forming the second 
volume of ‘‘A History of English Literature” in 
three volumes, 12mo. Library Edition, $1.75; Stu 
dents’ Edition, $1, 

THE VOLUMES TO FOLLOW ARE: 

PRE-ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. By the REvy. STorrorp 
BROOKE, 

MODERN PERIOD. By EDWARD DOWDEN, 

PRESS NOTICES OF THE VOLUME BY MR. SAINTSBURY. 


Will be valuable both to the student and to the general 
reader, and if the other volumes of the series are equally 
well done the whole work will be the standard history 
of English literature.—Science. 

A thoroughly delightful book. Mr, Saintsbury is recog- 
nized as one of the best writers in England, and he has 
here a subject exactly suited to him, The Elizabethan 
literature, for quality and quantity taken together, is 
unequalled by any similar body of writings in the world, 
—Epoch, 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 





112 FOURTH AVENUE, 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


The Development of the Intellect. 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE MENTAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE HuMAN BEING IN THE First YEARS 
or Lire. By W. Preyer, Professor of Physiol- 
ogy in Jena. Being Part II. of ‘‘The Mind of 
the Child.” Volume IX. of ‘‘ The International 
Education Series,” edited by W. T. Harris, LL.D. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“The Senses and the Will,” Volume VII. of “ The Inter- 
national Education Series,” constitutes Part I. of “The 
Mind of the Child.”” Uniform with above and at same 
price. 


Nature and Man. 


Essays, ScreNTIFIC AND PuHtLosopHicaL. By the 
late WiLL1AM BENJAMIN CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
With an Introductory Memoir by J. Estiin Car- 
PENTER, M.A., and a Portrait. Large 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $2.25. 


In this volume a number of Dr. Carpenter’s later essays 
have been collected, bearing on man’s interpretation of 
Nature, and of bisown consciousness. A few passages 
from earlier writings have been prefixed to illustrate 
some of the prior stages of his labors on physiological 
psychology. 


Mental Evolution in Man : 


Tue Orniern OF HumMAN Facutty. By GEorGE Joun 
Romanes, F.R.S., author of ‘‘ Mental Evolution 
in Animals,” ete. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth. Price, $3. 


This work, which follows “ Mental ‘Evolution in Ani- 
mals,” by the same author, considers the probable mode 
of genesis of the human mind from the mind of lower 
animals, and attempts to show that there is no distinction 
of kind between man and brute. It is likely to provoke 
no little discussion in the religious and literary as well 
as the scientific world. 

“ The vast array of facts, and the sober and solid method 
of argument employed by Mr. Romanes, will prove, we 
think, a great gift to knowledge.”—Saturday Review. 


The Folk-lore of Plants. 


By T. F. Tutseuron Dyer, M.A. 
Price, $1.50. 


“The Folk-lore of Plants” traces the superstitions and 
fancies connected with plants in fairy-lore, in witchcraft 
and demonology, in religion, in charms,in medicine, in 
am language, ete. The author is an eminent English 

tanist, and superintendent of the gardens at Kew. 


12mo, cloth. 


Raleigh Westgate ; 
Or, EPIMENIDES IN MAINE. 
KENDRICK JOHNSON. 
Country LrBrary. 
cloth, 75 cents, 
The time of this story is just before and during the 
Rebellion, but the reader is carried back to some curious 


episodes in the early history of Maine, the traditions of 
which supply part of the material for the plot. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


I, 3, AND 5 BonD STREET, NEw York. 


A Novel. By Heten 
AppLEeTons’ TOWN AND 
12mo, paper cover, 50 cents; 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


“A Quaker Girl of Nantucket. 


By Mary CaTuertnE Ler. 16mo, tastefully bound, 
$1.25. ; 
An engaging story of an island which possesses re- 
markable historical and local interest. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries. 
By Ropotro Lancrani, Professor of Archeology in 


the University of Rome. With 100 illustrations. 
8vo, $6.00. 


The Critical Period of American His- 
tory, 1783-1789. 

By Joun Fiske. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
An admirable book.—NEW York TIMEs. 


Young Sir Henry Vane. 

By James K. Hosmer. With a Portrait of Vane, 
plans of Marston Moor and Naseby, a fac-simile, 
etc. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


American Commonwealtbs. 


Vol. XII. INDIANA. A Redemption from Slav- 
ery. By J. P. Dunn, Jr. $1.25. 
Vol. XII. OHIO. First Fruits of the Ordi- 


nance of 1787. By Rurus Kine. $1.25. 


Two additional volumes in a most valuable series. 


The Despot of ‘Broomsedge Cove. 

By ‘‘Cuartes Eepert Crappock,” author of ‘In 
the Tennessee Mountains,” ‘‘ The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains,” and ‘‘In the Clouds.” 
Each, 16mo, $1.25. 


The King of Folly Island, 

Anp OrHer PeorLte. By Saran ORNE JEWETT, 
author of ‘‘A White Heron,” ‘‘A Marsh Island,” 
‘*A Country Doctor,” ‘‘ Deephaven,” ‘‘ Country 
By-Ways,” ‘‘Old Friends and New,” ‘‘ The Mate 
of the Daylight,” etc. Each, $1.25. 


The Peckster Professorship. 


A Nove, comprising An Episode in the History of 
Psychical Research. By J. P. Quincy. $1.25. 


The Mcleys. 


By JoserH KrrKLanpD, author of ‘ Zury.” 
$1.25. 
ZURY. 


16mo, 


12mo, $1.50. 


Two remarkable stories of Pioneer Life in Illinois. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM.* 





“Scientific socialism.” What a misnomer ! 
What a sacrilege, even, to associate the hon- 
ored name of science with the despised term 
“socialism”! In the minds of many it is not 
unnaturally associated with the destruction by 
force of all those social institutions which are 
held to be fundamental and permanent in our 
social life. The family, private property, in- 
dividual liberty,—these, as guaranteed to us 
by just laws and good government, are essen- 
tial to social existence and welfare, to civiliza- 
tion and the development of the human race. 
To summarily abolish them and the social 
structure—this God-given blessing, this out- 
growth of the ages,—were supreme folly; to 
apply the name “scientific” to the proposal, 
or to the body of thought designed to justify 
it, would certainly seem ridiculous. 

But socialism is a very loosely defined word. 
As a programme of social reform, it is not 
necessarily connected with anarchy. Engels 
informs us that Marx himself fully believed 
that the inevitable social revolution might be 
effected, in England at least, entirely by peace- 
ful and legal means. As a tendency in the 
social life of recent generations, the outcome 





*CAPITAL: A Critical Analysis of Capitalistic Produc- 
tion. By Karl Marx. Translated from the Third Ger- 
man Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





may be neither that depicted by Karl Marx 
or by Mr. Bellamy, nor yet that so greatly 
feared by Herbert Spencer. Asa systematic 
study of the industrial nature of human 
society in its present condition, its genesis and 
development, the inner currents of its being 
and the elements of decay inherent in existing 
relations, socialism may quite properly be 
called scientific. Above all, it is eminentl 
fitting to apply this description to “ Das Kapi- 
tal.” In the words of the author: “The aim 
of this work is to lay bare the economic law of 
motion of modern society.” The book is not 
simply acriticism of political economy based 
on a wide knowledge of economic literature; 
nor a “critical analysis of capitalist produc- 
tion ” as viewed from the standpoint of “the 
class whose vocation in history is the over- 
throw of the capitalist mode of production 
and the final overthrow of all classes,—the 
proletariat.” These are involved in that philo- 
sophical study of the industrial life of human 
society which alone can form the basis of 
social reform or give us'a knowledge of the 
laws of social existence. Holding that his- 
torical developments are transient, the author 
seeks to discover the laws of this epoch of 
social life—of Modern Industrialism,—with a 
view to forecast ina measure the immediate 
future as revealed by those laws, and by the 
tendencies of the forces working in society as 
at present organized. In this work he has 
sought to embody the fruits of his life-lon 
study and investigation, as a result of which 
he sees the socialistic state as the necessary 
outcome of the capitalist process of produc- 
tion. We may not follow him to this conclu- 
sion; but certainly we should not meet reason 
with ridicule. 

“Capital” presents a critical analysis of the 
phenomena of Value; of the various functions 
of Money; and of the process of Exchange, 
its essential nature and the varied forms of 
its manifestation. With rare power the 
author distinguishes the differences of form 
from those of essence—simply quantitative 
relations from qualitative. Utility is an 
incommensurable quality of articles. Value 
is a quantitative relation of commodities, a 
social phenomenon. On this distinction is 
based his theory of surplus-value and the law 
of the petarte Mr of capital, “The sim- 

lest form of the circulation of commodities 
is C—M—C, the transformation of commodi- 
ties into money, and the change of the money 
back again into commodities: or selling in 
order to buy. But alongside of this form we 
find another specifically different form: M— 
C—M.” But buying in order to sell, or, more 
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accurately, buying in order to sell dearer, M— 
C—M cannot be a constantly recurring and 
universal process. Everybody cannot always 
buy cheap and sell dear, because to buy is to 
sell and to sell is to buy. Speculation now 
plays such an important rdéle in the produc- 
tion as well as the circulation of goods, dis- 
honest gambling in cheating the ignorant 
property-owner of a part at least of the 
value of his title is so prominent in business 
methods to-day, that we lose sight of the true 
character of trade as an exchange of equiva- 
lents. We are particularly blind to the fun- 
damental nature of the contract relation of 
employer and employee, of the bargain be- 
tween buyers and sellers of labor-power. This 
latter is the one commodity, Marx holds, 
which owners of money, or even those who 
hope to become such, can practically buy 
cheap and sell dear, and thus obtain sur- 
plus-value,—which he defines as “the dif- 
ference between the value of the product 
and the value of the elements consumed in 
the formation of that product; in other 
words, of the means of production and the 
labor-power.” Wages, the price of labor- 
ower, can fluctuate between two extremes. 
The increased value of the product, which be- 
longs entirely to the employer, is the max- 
imum ; and the value of a definite quantity of 
the means of subsistence which the laborer re- 
quires to “live, labor, and generate,” is the 
minimum. Not only do wages naturally tend 
toward this minimum, but under capitalist pro- 
duction there are forces at work constantly 
crowding this lower and lower. The rich 
grow richer and the poor poorer, through the 
regular concentration of ownership, and, still 
more, of control of means of production in the 
hands of a few and the systematic robbery of 
the laborer of the surplus-value created. 
“The production of surplus-value, or the ex- 
traction of surplus-labor, is the specific end and 
aim, the sum and substance, of capitalist pro- 
duction.” “Capital is dead labor, that, vam- 
pire-like, lives only by sucking living labor, 
and lives the more, the more labor it sucks.” 
Capitalist production makes possible a host of 
social parasites. Historically, the first gain, be- 
cause the simplest, arose through the gradual 
extension of the working day. The longer the 
laborer works for the capitalist beyond the 
time necessary to produce the average dail 
means of subsistence and replace the labor 
power, the larger the mass of surplus-value in- 
corporated in the product. It was the purpose 
of the English Factory Acts to “curb the pas- 
sion of capital fora limitless draining of labor 
ower, by forcibly limiting the working day 
be state regulation.” Then came the employ- 
ment of women and children. The larger the 
portion of the laborer’s family which works in 
the mill, the greater will be the surplus-value in 
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the product. They all only earn a living for 
the whole family. Finally, there is a marked 
increase in the intensity of labor. The harder 
the laborer works while he is in the factory, 
the greater the surplus-value in the hands of 
the company. It is the introduction of 
machinery, through the application of science 
to industry, which facilitates each of these 
methods, and at the same time greatly de- 
creases the price of commodities and thus the 
expenses of living or the cost of production of 
the labor supply. ' 

This, then, is the character of modern in- 
dustry: Long hours of hard labor ; a system 
of relays by which night is turned into day 
and day into night ; over-work for the majority 
of men, women, and children, and enforced 
idleness for an ever-increasing minority ; de- 
creased standards of living alongside of a 
wonderful increase in the production of luxu- 
ries ; large permanent investments of capital; 
cultivation of cheap labor and maintenance of 
a large servant class; periodic congestions 
following feverish activity in industry and 
trade ; the extension of “ domestic industry ” 
—a tragic contrast to its prototype of the last 
century. Truly, a discouraging picture for 
the laborer to look at. Certainly all must 
recognize the — of satire in calling him 

Free, to sell himself and his family for 
a morsel of bread! Free, to create surplus- 
value and provide a reservoir of disposable 
labor-power! Free, to join the industrial re- 
serve army which increases with each advance 
in social accumulation! Free, to become a 


capitalist !! What a parody on liberty and 
freedom ! 

But whither are we tending? What of the 
future ? 


The present is hardly a state of 
stabie industrial equilibrium. It is common 
to anticipate great changes. But have we 
reached the end of a cycle, a turning-point or 
fork in the road, when the life-process of 
society requires marked differentiation in 
social structure, an entire readjustment of 
social relations and institutions before the 
dawn of the twentieth century? Is bourgeois 
society an anachronisms. We cannot deny 
that this is “a passing stage in the economic 
development of mankind,” one of the “suc- 
cessive phases of its normal development.” 
Least of all will anyone be disposed to question 
it who has carefully studied recent industrial 
history, or attempted a systematic analysis of 
existing economic conditions? There is noth- 
ing ideal or final in social evolution. This is 


the prophetic vision of the industrial age that 
is to come quickly: Along with the constantl 

diminishing number of the magnates of capi- 
tal (this expropriation of many capitalists 
few), grows the mass of misery, oppression, 
slavery, degradation, exploitation; but with 
this, too, grows the revolt of the working-class, 
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sprung up and flourished along with and un- 
der it. Centralization of the means of produc- 
tion and socialization of labor at last reach a 
point where they become incompatible with 
their capitalist integument. This integument 
is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist pri- 
vate property sounds. The expropriators 
are expropriated. Capitalist private property 
negatives individual private property, and the 
socialistic state is the outgrowth ; there, prop- 
erty of the individual producer is based on the 
acquisitions of the capitalistic era,—i. ¢., on 
codperation and the possession in common of 
the land and of the means of production. The 
economic basis of the family has been removed 
by the industrial revolution of the nineteenth 
century, but we are left to imagine the domes- 
tic relations of the future. 

Fanciful as the socialistic state may seem to 
us; incomplete as Marx’s treatment of the his- 
torical changes in the position of the laborer 
since the fourteenth century, and of the forces 
underlying these changes, may be; howsoever 
strongly biased is his analysis of our nine- 
teenth century civilization, the elements for 
the formation of a new society and the forces 
for exploding the old one; whatever may be our 
psychological predispositions regarding meth- 
ods of social reform, we yet must recognize 
the good done by “ Das Kapital” in arresting 
the attention of the thoughtless and instigat- 
ing a more thorough search for the unwritten 
history of mankind. We realize more fully 
that man’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn; and are more ready to ap- 
preciate the wisdom of seeking and consciously 
adopting rules of right social living. As an 
economist, Marx adopts exactly the same 
method followed by the classical school and 
their successors, the vulgar apologists of the 
bourgeoisie, for whom he has such a supreme 
contempt. It is hardly possible that he should 
have avoided all the mistakes into which they 
fell; but he is certainly superior in the depth 
of his thought and the accuracy of reasoning 
from the hypotheses assumed. As an historian, 
he presents the social evolution of labor in 
England since the fourteenth century, but in 
a very disjointed and one-sided manner, and 
only by way of illustrating his theoretical 
ideas. This portion of his work cannot be 
favorably compared with that of Rogers, 
Howell, or Toynbee. Asa judge of existing 
social arrangements and a prophet of the 
industrial ages to come, he may have the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, but his preach- 
ing is hardly calculated to draw all men unto 
him. Laveleye has called “ Das Kapital” as 





It is certainly most 
tedious to anyone except the careful student. 
If it is in truth the Bible of the working- 
classes, one can readily understand the neces- 
sity of a body of priests to interpret this 
sealed and sacred book. 

Artuur B. Wooprorp. 


STUDIES OF INSECT LIFE.* 





Sir John Lubbock has given us the latest 
results of his study of the senses and senti- 
ments of the invertebrate animals—a line of 
work in which he is an acknowledged master. 
Few observers have shown such skill in 
experimentation in this most difficult field, 
and perhaps no one has succeeded so well in 
“putting himself in the place” of the lower 
animals with a view to finding out what these 
creatures really know and feel. We have not 
space to enter into the details of the many 
curious and instructive experiments made by 
the distinguished author, but some few of the 
results arrived at may be summarized briefly. 

The sense of touch is well represented 
among the lower animals, and it is aided by 
many structures—such as tactile hairs, spe- 
cialized cells or groups of cells, roughness of 
the skin, etc. The sense of taste is, as a rule, 
little developed in the invertebrates. It is 
probably most perfect in the bees and their 
relatives. In insects generally the organs of 
taste are certain modified hairs in or about 
the mouth. The sense of smell in insects 
seems to be seated in the antenne, organs 
which in their various forms serve also a 
number of other purposes. Whether olfac- 
tory organs exist in other invertebrates is not 
definitely known. 

It is not an easy thing to decide whether 
any animal among these lower forms can hear. 
Sir John Lubbock says: 

‘In order to experiment on them we are often 
obliged to place them in situations very unlike 
those to which they are accustomed; and, secondly, 
it is by no means always easy to say whether they 
are affected by a real noise or whether they are 
merely conscious of a concussion or vibration.” 

Very many insects, and a few crustaceans 
and mollusks, have the power of producing 
sounds; and this power, when the sounds are 
all definite in character, implies some ability to 
hear them, In creatures as simple in structure 
as certain jelly-fishes, auditory organs are now 
recognized, Auditory sacs are also present 
in many mollusks and worms. In the crusta- 
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ceans, the ear is located in the basal segment 
of the lesser antenne. This ear is lined with 
hairs, and contains a few grains of sand, placed 
there by the animal itself. “Evidently the 
crustacea pick up grains of sand, and actually 
introduce them into their own ears, to serve as 
otolithes.” One crustacean, the shrimp-like 
mysis, has ears upon its tail. In insects, ears 
are developed in various positions of the body 
—in the cricket, upon the legs; in some locusts, 
on the abdomen; while in numerous other 
insects different modifications of the antennze 
serve the purpose of hearing. 

A large proportion of the invertebrates 
possess some sort of eyes. These vary in 
complexity from the simplest eye-specks, 
which can only distinguish between light and 
darkness, to the complex compound eyes of 
the fly or the bee, containing in some cases as 
many as 25,000 eyes or facets. The image 
produced by these eyes will be an aggregate 
of many minute images or points of light. 
The mode of vision in such eyes is imperfectly 
understood. Lubbock adopts the view of 
Johannes Miiller, that “the picture perceived 
by the insect will be a mosaic, in which the 
number of points will correspond with the 
number of facets.” It seems reasonably cer- 
tain, in any event, that the great majority of 
insects are near-sighted, distinguishing objects 
with clearness only at a distance of from five to 
thirty feet. The simple eyes, or ocelli, of insects 
are still more myopic, and they are probably 
“ useful in dark places and for near vision.” 

Numerous interesting experiments have 
been made by Lubbock on the power of 
insects to recognize colors. Bees certainl 
distinguish colors, and show a marked no 
erence for blue and pink. The crustacean 
Daphnia shows a similar liking for shades of 
yellowish-green. Other experiments show 
that certain animals perceive colors which are 
invisible to man, There are some at least 
which can distinguish the rays known as ultra- 
violet—that is, the rays having still shorter 
vibrations than those we recognize as violet. 

Lubbock shows that in spite of the mar- 
vellous intelligence shown by bees, their 
power of adaptation to new conditions is very 
limited. In face of unexpected emergencies 
they are often very stupid. Thus, a bee will 
continue to store honey in a cell in which a 
large leak has been made, with apparently no 
thought of mending the leak. It has ese 
generally believed that bees possess a peculiar 
instinct or sense of direction, which enables 
them to take “a bee-line” to their homes 
when carried to some distance away from it. 
There seems to be no real foundation for this 
belief. Bees and other insects find their way 
by the recognition of familiar objects or land- 
marks, and are hopelessly lost if none of these 
are in sight. 
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It is very probable that the lower animals 
may possess other senses, of which we have as 
yet no conception. As to this, Lubbock says: 

‘* We have five senses, and sometimes fancy that 
no others are possible. But it is obvious that we 
cannot measure the infinite by our own narrow lim- 
itations. There may be fifty other senses as 
different from ours as sound is from sight; and 
even within the boundaries of our own senses there 
may be endless sounds which we cannot hear, and 
colors as different as red from green, of which we 
have no conception. The familiar world 
which surrounds us may be a totally different place 
to other animals. To them, it may be full of 
music which we cannot hear, of color which we 
cannot see, of sensations which we cannot conceive. 
To place stuffed birds and beasts in glass cases, to 
arrange insects in cabinets and dried plants in 
drawers, is merely the drudgery and preliminary 
of study; to watch their habits, to study their 
instincts and intelligence, to ascertain their adap- 
tations and their relations to the forces of nature, 
to realize how the world appears to them,—these 
constitute, as it seems to me at least, the true inter- 
est of natural history, and may even give us the 
clue to senses and perceptions of which at present 
we have no conception.” 


Davip S. Jorpan. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S LATER CRITICISM.* 


Some of the essays in Mr. Arnold’s final 
volume have been before the world for several 
years. The essay “On the Study of Poetry” 
may without exaggeration be called famous, 
and those on Byron and on Wordsworth are 
almost equally well-known. The first is re- 
printed from Ward’s “English Poets,” to which 
it serves as a general introduction; the other 
two are the introductions to the volumes of 
selections from Byron and Wordsworth pub- 
lished some ten years ago by Mr. Arnold. 
The essays on Gray and Keats are also re- 
printed from Ward’s Anthology. The four 
remaining articles are the brief address on 
Milton and the recent essays on. Shelley, 
Tolstoi, and Amiel. Of the essay “On the 
Study of Poetry” it may suffice to remark 
that no other writer has succeeded in formu- 
lating the tests by which the best poetry may 
be distinguished from the second-best and the 
inferior, so precisely as Mr. Arnold here 
formulates them. i think many will join me 
in the opinion which I unhesitatingly express, 
that there is nowhere else to be found an essay 
on this subject of anything like the same educa- 
tional value. 

The address on Milton is mainly devoted to 
the support of the proposition that “the 
sure and flawless perfection of his rhythm 
and diction” makes his poetry a peculiarly 
precious instrument for the education of the 
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Anglo-Saxon race. Mr. Arnold thinks that 
one of our chief dangers lies in our defective 
sense for pefection of work, and it is to Milton 
far more even than to Shakespeare that we are 
to look for “the discipline of respect for a 
high and flawless excellence.” If the host of 
readers, present and future, who will never be 
able to read the Greek and Latin classics “are 
ever to gain any sense of the power and charm 
of the great poets of antiquity, their way to 
gain it is not through translations of the 
ancients, but through the original poetry of 
Milton, who has the like power and charm, 
because he has the like great style.” 

Concerning Gray Mr. Arnold says almost 
the last word of criticism; although the essay 
is less full and genial than Mr. Lowell’s de- 
lightful study of this author, it is no less 
illuminating and suggestive. Gray was as- 
phyxiated by the prosaic atmosphere of his 
time and found relief only in scholarship; the 
failure of sympathy in his contemporaries not 
only stinted the quantity of his poetic pro- 
duction but impaired its quality also. And 
Gray is suggestively compared to the author 
of the “Analogy.” “A sort of spiritual east 
wind was at that time blowing; neither But- 
ler nor Gray could flower. They never spoke 
out.” ‘Thus it is that with all his rare powers, 
—“‘his equipment and endowment for the 
office of poet,”—Gray finds his freest expres- 
sion not in poetry at all but in his letters, and 
in them Mr. Arnold studies him, 

Keats also is studied in his letters, and the 
underbred tone of “ relaxed self-abandonment” 
in the “ Letters to Fanny Brawne” is duly in- 
dicated. Mr. Arnold makes a salutary protest 
against the “ pawing and fondness” of certain 
admirers of Keats “who concentrate atten- 
tion upon what in him is least wholesome and 
most questionable.” In opposition to them 
our critic emphasises the essential manliness 
of the poet’s character. No one has praised 
his poetry better. Poetry interprets life and 
the world to us in two ways: there is a moral 
interpretation and there is a naturalistic inter- 
pretation. And in one of these two great 
modes of interpretation, “in what we call 
natural magic, he ranks with Shakespeare.” 

Of Mr. Arnold’s essay on Wordsworth there 
are many opinions. That it is one of his best 
pieces of writing and that it contains much 
that is sound and weighty, surely no one will 
venture to deny. Among the poets of Chris- 
tendom he will admit that but five are 
Wordsworth’s equals or superiors: “ Dante, 
Shakespeare, Moliére, Milton, Goethe.” The 
reader who remembers that Mr. Arnold, in at 
least one earlier essay, found Moliére’s prose 
work more satisfactory than his verse, will 
wonder why the critic is careful to include 
the French dramatist in this high company. 
But Mr. Arnold is pleading for Wordsworth 
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before what he calls the Great Amphictyonic 
Court of European opinion, and with the in- 
stinct of an expert advocate he confines 
himself to one paradox atatime. To the 
Anglo-Saxon race Wordsworth offers “ blessed 
consolations in distress” that make the reading 
of his poetry a religious act of the highest 
value. But that defective sense of art in 
Wordsworth which made it possible for Mr. 
Arnold to do him a service by cutting him to 
pieces,—not to speak of his solemnity and his 
want of humor,—makes the day appear far 
distant when the great world-public shall 
value his work above Schiller’s, for instance, 
or above Byron’s, or Victor Hugo’s, or even 
Shelley’s. 

Readers of the essays on Wordsworth, By- 
ron, and Shelley should not deny themselves 
the amusement of reading the criticism of 
Mr. Arnold’s estimates of these poets in Mr. 
Swinburne’s essay on “ Wordsworth and By- 
ron.” Mr. Arnold cannot well get on without 
a text of some kind, and in a hapless hour 
he chose, as the ary text of his study of 
Byron, a phrase of Mr. Swinburne’s: “ the 
excellence of sincerity and strength.” Mr. 
Swinburne cannot deny the quotation, but he 
immediately nelleasideee his right to it in 
favor of Mr. Arnold and proceeds to bury the 
fame of Byron beneath a lava-stream of 
heated denunciation. Byron is “of all re- 
membered poets the most wanting in distinc- 
tion of any kind,” and the most that critical 
leniency can do is not to place Southey above 
him. It must, I think, be admitted Mr. Ar- 
nold fails to make out his case for Byron, 
although Mr. John Morley bears weight 
testimony on the same side. However muc 
one may be impressed with Byron’s strength, 
surely it is not to any preéminent excellence 
of sincerity that he chiefly owes his great 
fame. Mr. Arnold admits that he had his 
affectations and his silliness, that he was in 
his everyday life flippant, theatrical, and in 
many ways open to criticism. Nevertheless 
the fact that Byron not only waged war upon 
the Philistinism of the English middle-class, 
but that he turned his back upon his own aris- 
tocratic class as well, has great weight with 
Mr. Arnold, who quotes Professor Nichol’s 
fine saying that Byron maintained with su- 
perb energy “the struggle that keeps alive, if 
it does not save, the soul.” It is,very doubt- 
ful whether the complex of motives that 
moved Byron to revolt, and that braced him 
to resist the British atmospheric pressure to- 
ward conformity, was as sincerely unselfish 
as Mr. Arnold thinks ; and even were his 
political and social sincerity unimpeachably 
proved, little would be gained in the direction 
of proving him “in the main greater than all 
the rest of English poets.” Mr. Arnold and 
Mr. John Morley keenly sympathise with 
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_ oc aap Aig their judgment. The 
est praise of Mr. Arnold’s suggestive stud 
is, however, his rare disinterestedness, whic 
enables him to quote and to explain Scherer’s 
assertion that Byron posed all his life, and 
Goethe’s dictum that “as soon as he reflects 
he is a child.” 

The essay on Shelley is little more than an 
acute review of Dowden’s life of that poet, 
closing with a postponement of literary criti- 
cism. In the prefatory note Lord Coleridge 
informs us that Mr. Arnold had intended to 
write something more; “not, indeed, to alter 
or qualify what he said, but to say some- 
thing else which he thought also true, and 
which needed saying.” What this something 
else would have been we can only conjecture; 
what he did say was that “in poetry, no less 
than in life, Shelley is a beautiful and inef- 
fectual angel, beating in the void his lumi- 
nous wings in vain.” It was this and similar 
deliverances concerning Shelley, in the essay 
on Byron, that provoked Swinburne’s whim- 
sical attack upon Arnold, to which I have 
referred. “It isa singular certainty,” says 
Swinburne, “that, on the subject of Shelley, 
this noble poet and brilliant critic has never 
got beyond what may be called the ‘Johnny 

Ceats’ stage of criticism.” Mr. Swinburne’s 
criticism can, in general, no more be compared 
with Matthew Arnold’s, than Mr. Swinburne’s 
incontinence of diction can be compared with 
Matthew Arnold’s chiselled precision. But with 
respect to Shelley Mr. Swinburne is, if not 
right, still (in Mr. Saintsbury’s happy phrase) 
“in a more saving way of wrongness” than 
the great critic. At least all the indications 
now are that Shelley must increase and Byron 
decrease, and that Mr. Arnold’s one attempt 
at prophecy concerning the two nineteenth 
century poets who shall be accepted by the 
twentieth century, was an unfortunate beg- 
ging of the question. 

Nothing could well be more interesting than 
to know what the author of “ Literature and 
Dogma” would think of Count Leo Tolstoi, 
and here Mr. Arnold does not disappoint our 
expectation. He begins by pointing out that 
the Russians, like the Americans, are “marked 
by an extreme sensitiveness, a consciousness 
most quick and acute” of themselves and of 
the world. But the American Talmudist rep- 
resents his god as saying: “ Hitherto the 
English is my best race; put in one drop more 
of nervous fluid and make the American.” 
Such self-glorification is not the right path to 
a great literature, a serious art; from the 
Russians, accordingly, who do not assuage 
their sensitiveness in this way, there is more 
to be hoped than from the Americans. In 
the Russian novelists, and especially in 
Tolstoi, Mr. Arnold discovers a childlike sin- 
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cerity, an “entire disinterestedness and sim- 
plicity ” in the representation of human life, a 
faculty, moreover, of powerfully d-lineating 
passions to which the artist is victoriously 
superior. The famous English novelists are 
gone ; the French are possessed by the spirit 
of hard observation and are votaries of the 
“ goddess Lubricity,” whose service “ petrifies 
the feeling.” This point is illustrated by a 
comparison of “ Anna Karenina” with “ Ma- 
dame Bovary,” much to the disadvantage of 
Flaubert’s masterpiece: “‘ Madame Bovary,’ 
with this taint, is a work of petrified feeling.” 

The latter part of the essay is devoted to 
a brief exposition and criticism of Count 
Tolstoi’s remarkable religious views and prac- 
tices. Mr. Arnold is, as might be expected, 
much attracted by this phase of Tolstoi’s 
character, whose chief fault, he seems to 
think, is a want of the temper of Jesus, “his 
temper of sweetness and reasonableness.” 
“Count Tolstoi sees rightly that whatever the 
propertied and satisfied classes may think, the 
world ever since Jesus Christ came is judged; 
‘anew earth’ is in prospect.” But Jesus paid 
tribute to the government, dined with the 
publicans, and was, in short, a disinterested 
opportunist. The secret of Jesus does not lie 
in a command to be outwardly followed, but 
in “an idea to work in our mind and soul.” 
Tolstoi, on the other hand, resolves Christian- 
ity into a system of maxims and considers the 
Sermon on the Mount “as the ultimate sum 
and formula into which Christianity may be 
run up.” Mr. Arnold therefore regards with 
disfavor Count Tolstoi’s “ trenchant solution” 
of the problem how to live, and thinks that 
he might with advantage return to the work 
of the poet and artist. 

The last essay in the volume is devoted to 
Amiel. Speaking of his own volume of selec- 
tions from Byron, Mr. Arnold had said: 
“Surely the critic who does most for his 
author is the critic who gains readers for his 
author himself.” I do not think: that his 
treatment of Amiel performs such a service 
for this philosophic dreamer. It was long, he 
tells us, before e could bring himself to read 
Amiel’s Journal, which he does not regard as 
a tonic book. Afterward, however, he be- 
came much interested in Amiel, and this essay, 
although far from being in his best vein, is 
still eminently worth reading. It is noticeable 
that Mr. Arnold disparages Amiel’s psycho- 
logical powers, which other critics had agreed 
in thinking so wonderful, and that in his 
opinion Amiel clearly missed his vocation,— 
that of literary criticism. 

Whatever we may think of Amiel, surel 
all will agree that criticism, literary, social, 
and religious, was the field of Matthew Ar- 
2old’s freest, most spontaneous, most original 
activity. Many will fail to agree with him 
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upon this or that topic ; many will deplore his 
excursions into politics and religion as a waste 
of time and a misapplication of precious 
powers. Few of those who have any interest 
in literature proper but will wish that he had 
- us more, much more, literary criticism. 

n a sense what he says of Amiel may be 
true of him, that he failed to recognize his 
appointed vocation. Literary criticism, in 
reality, occupied but a very subordinate place 
in a busy life devoted to a profession, to scholar- 
ship, to religious controversy, and to many 
and wide interests. Had he but written more 
of equal quality he might easily have attained 
that undisputed rank among us which Sainte- 
Beuve occupies among the French. 

I have been much impressed by the remark 
of a learned friend who urges that Matthew 
Arnold discovered nothing. What, it might be 
retorted, did Francis Bacon discover? It was 
enough for him, he said, to be a bell-ringer to 
better wits,—to be but as an image in a cross- 
way, “that may point the way but cannot go 
it.” Without comparing Matthew Arnold 
with a man of such transcendent powers as 
Bacon, it may be suggested that, so far as in 
him lay, Arnold performed a similar service 
for his generation. Enough for him to be, 
like Bacon, the relentless critic of an old order 
of things and the confident prophet of a bet- 
ter day. When, moreover, he defined criticism 
as “ the disinterested endeavor to learn and 
propagate the best that is known and thought 
in the world, and thus to establish a current 
of fresh and true ideas,” the saying had all 
the effect of a discovery,—it gave new mean- 
ing, breadth, dignity, to the art of criticism. 
Again, when he defined, not poetry, but “ the 
most essential part of poetic greatness,” as 
consisting in “the noble and profound appli- 
cation of ideas to life, under the conditions 
fixed for us by the laws of poetic beauty and 
poetic truth,” he was, it seems to me, as nearly 
creative as it is possible for a critic to become. 
At all events, he was in the highest degree 
fruitful and suggestive. That no more than 
this can be said of Francis Bacon’s best utter- 
ances, when divested of their scientific para- 
phernalia, is sufficient praise for a “ plain man,” 
such as Matthew Arnold wished to have him- 
self considered. To break down a protective 
tariff on moral and social ideas, to puncture 
the bladder of cockney conceit, to demon- 
strate to the “imperial race” that its sense of 
beauty was starved, its manners odious, its 
intellectual life barren, its religious code op- 
posed to the instinct of self-preservation in 
humanity, was a task from which even a 
Bacon might have shrunk. Who can calmly 
survey the intellectual history of England for 
the past thirty years and assert that Matthew 
Arnold’s courageous and systematic attempt 
has entirely failed? That before his death his 
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“current of fresh and true ideas” had begun 
to flow and to transform certain waste places 
was reward enough,—it was more than he had 


hoped. MELVILLE B. ANDERSON, 


LANG’S LETTERS ON LITERATURE.* 





In writing the preface to the second edi- 
tion of his delightful “Letters to Dead 
Authors,” Mr. Lang was minded of the many 
compositions with which he desired to burden 
the Dead Letter Office, and he promised some 
day to offer another volume of these essays. 
This volume has now made its appearance. 
Instead of being addressed to the several 
authors treated, however, the letters in the 
present volume are indited to people of fancy, 
the object of the author being “to discuss a 
few literary topics with more freedom and 
personal bias than might be permitted in a 
graver kind of essay.” The first two essays 
are on Modern English Poetry; then follow 
letters on Fielding, Longfellow, A Friend of 
Keats (John Hamilton — Virgil, 
Aucassin and Nicolette, Plotinus, Lucretius, 
Rochefoucauld, Vers de Société, Richardson, 
Gérard de Nerval, Books about Red Men, 
and a brotherly epistle “To a Young Ameri- 
can Bookhunter.” 

In his discussion of Modern English Poetry, 
Mr. Lang touches upon the work of the Lau- 
reate, of Mr. Browning, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. William Morris, and Mr. 
Robert Bridges. The last-named is intro- 
duced to American readers and students of 
poetry probably for the first time,—though 
stray copies of his Poems (from Mr. Daniel’s 
private press in ——_ of his “ Prometheus 
the Firegiver” and “Eros and Psyche,” if 
not of his tragedy “ Nero,” had fallen into 
the hands of a few collectors and students in 
America. It is unfortunate for lovers of 
poetry that the books of Mr. Bridges are so 
scarce and hard to come by. “ This poet,” 
Mr. Lang tells us, “ never writes in magazines; 
his books have not appealed to the public by 
any sort of advertisement, only two or three 
of them have come forth in the regular way.” 
Even in his shorter pieces Mr. Lang finds, 
“ besides their verbal see and their charm- 
ing pictures, a manly philosophy of Life;” 
and, in brief, he owes so much pleasure to the 
delicate air of Mr. Bridges’ verse, that if his 
introduction here “be impertinence, silence 
were ingratitude.” 

The work of Robert Browning has been so 
carefully weighed and considered by Mr. 
Lang in an able and widely read article which 
lately appeared in an American magazine, 








' * LETTERS ON LITERATURE. By Andrew Lang. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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that it seems hardly necessary to do more 
than note here that Mr. Lang has little sym- 
pathy with the many worshippers “who 
make it a kind of religion to regard Mr. 
Browning as the greatest of living English 
poets. The charm of an enigma 
now attracts students who feel proud of being 
able to understand what others find obscure. 
But this attraction must inevitably become a 
stumbling-block.” For the earlier pieces of 
this poet, however, Mr. Lang givesa full meed 
of praise; but he is inclined to believe that 
“impartial posterity” will hardly rate him 
with the Laureate. As tothe latter, he wisely 
says: 

‘Let us attempt to get rid of every bias, and, 
thinking as dispassionately as we can, we still 
seem to read the name of Tennyson in the golden 
book of English poetry. I cannot think that he 
will ever fall to a lower place, or be among those 
whom only curious students pore over, like Gower, 
Drayton, Donne, and the rest. Lovers of poetry 
will always read him as they will read Wordsworth, 
Keats, Milton, Coleridge, and Chaucer. Look his 
defects in the face, throw them into the balance, 
and how they disappear before his merits! He is 
the last and youngest of the mighty race, born, as 
it were, out of due time, late, and into a feebler 
generation.” 


For the poetry of the late Matthew Arnold, 


we find that Mr. Lang has all of an Oxford 
man’s regard, And students and admirers of 
Mr. Arnold, whose lines “murmur in our 
memory through all the stress and accidents 
of life,” must echo the feeling of Mr. Lang, 
who, if he were to “write out of mere per- 
sonal perference, and praise most that which 
best fits one’s private moods,” would place Mr. 
Arnold at the head of contemporary English 
poets—though “reason and reflection, discus- 
sion and critical judgment, tell one that he 
is not quite there.” Unlike the Laureate and 
Mr. Browning, “the surest-footed” of our 

oets, as Mr. Swinburne calls Arnold, when 
he detected a waning power, knew when and 
where to stop. In his poetry we find none of 
the “creeping prose,” which, as Mr. Lang says, 
“invades even ‘Tintern Abbey.’” 

In the letter on Fielding, we find ourselves 
much entertained by Mr. Lang’s humorous 
reference to the comparative popularity in the 
Upper Mississippi Valley of the works of the 
eighteenth century novelist with those of the 
late Rev. E. P. Roe. In this district the latter 
seems to bear the palm by an overwhelming 
majority. “A thousand of his books are soid 
for every two copies of the works of Henry 
Fielding,” says Mr. —- Whereupon he is 
minded of the story of Dr. Johnson and Miss 
Hannah More. The latter had alluded to 
some witty sy in “Tom Jones,” when 
the former replied: “I am shocked to hear 
you quote from so viciousa book. I am ond 
to hear you have read it, a confession which 
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no modest lady should ever make.” But who 
that has read “Tom Jones” and the rest is not 
willing to accept Mr. Lang’s dictum that “our 
only way of dealing with Fielding’s morality 
is to take the best of it and leave the remain- 
der alone ?” 

The letter on Longfellow gives almost the 
only genuine note of praise that has been 
sounded from abroad in behalf of that pure and 
gentle spirit. One longs to quote entire this 
little essay, which must prove both grateful and 
comforting to the native admirer of him whose 
lines have so often sung themselves into the 
memory. Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that in his felictious way, Mr. Lang treats 


| Longfellow witb as much tenderness and deli- 


cacy, in the “Letters on Literature,” as he 
showed toward Thackeray and Poe in his 
“Letters to Dead Authors.” He says: 

‘¢ What an interesting tract might be written by 
anyone who could remember, and honestly describe, 
the impressions that the same books have made on 
him at different ages. There is Longfellow, for 
example. I have not read much in him for twenty 
years. I take him up to-day, and what a flood of 
memories his music brings with it! Tome itis like 
a sad autumn wind blowing over the woods, blow- 
ing over the empty fields, bringing the scents of 
October, the song of a belated bird, and here and 
there a red leaf from the tree. There is that autum- 
nal sense of things fair and far behind, in his poetry, 
or if it is not there, his poetry stirs it in our for- 
saken lodges of the past. Yes, it comes to one out 
of one’s boyhood; it breathes of a world very 
vaguely realised—a world of imitative sentiments 
and forebodings of hours to come. Perhaps Long- 
fellow first woke me to that later sense of what 
poetry means, which comes with early manhood.” 


Mr. Lang does not agree with those who 
tell us that the “ Psalm of Life ” is as good as 
a sermon; “it is not even coherent.” But 
comparing a strain from “The Reaper and 
the Flowers ” with one from Gautier’s “ Chi- 
teau de Souvenir,” he asks of his correspondent 

‘* Which poet brings the break into the reader’s 
voice? Itis not the dainty, accomplished French- 
man, the jeweller in words; it is the simpler speaker 
of our English tongue that stirs you as a baliad 
moves you.” 

His choice among the longer pieces is ‘* Hia- 
watha,” which he finds 

‘*Full of sympathy with men and women, nature, 
beasts, birds, weather and windand snow. Every- 
thing lives with a human breath, as everythin 
should live in a poem concerned with these wild 
folk, to whom all the world, and all in it, is personal 
as themselves.” 

In his letter on Virgil, which seems to have 
been written in reply to an inquiry concerning 
that author’s merit, rather than because of 
any real affection for him or his work, we find 
Mr. Lang making a most remarkable confes- 
sion—a dislike for olives and claret, two 
harmless creatures. But he is such a humorist 
that we hardly know when such confessions 
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are sincere; as, for instance, when he says 
that he fears he will never see America, unless 
physicians, of whom he suffers many ‘things, 
send him here. Yet elsewhere he says if he 
were a bachelor he would emigrate to America 
to-morrow, being very sick of the present 
stage of the European Revolution. And again 
he says: 
“For babies roseate of hue 
I do not always care.” 

Yet we find him continually writing fairy 
stories and editing books of fairy mythology. 

The letters on Aucassin and Nicolette, and 
on Gérard de Nerval’s “Sylvie,” must be 
passed lightly over. It may be said that they 
are quite as idyllic in their way as are the two 
Provengal romances themselves, and their 
charm can be fully felt only by a perusal of 
them. The letter on Richardson, Mr. Lang 
tells us, is “by a lady more frequently the 
author’s critic than his collaborator.” 

The letter on Lucretius carries us into a dif- 
ferent age, and deals with a subject which 
must now occupy a goodly portion of Mr. 
Lang’s time since he has a lectureship on 
the History of Religion, at St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity, Scotland. He assures us that— 

‘*The De Rerum Naturdé was written for no other 
purpose than to destroy Religion, as Lucretius 
understood it, to free men’s minds from all dread 
as to future punishment, all hope of Heaven, all dread 
or desire for the interference of the gods in this 
mortal life of ours on earth. For no other reason 
did Lucretius desire to ‘know the causes of 
things,’ except that the knowledge would bring 
‘emancipation,’ as people call it, from the gods, to 
whom men had hitherto stood in the relation of 
the Roman son to the Roman sire, under the patria 
potestas or in manu patris. 


True, as early as Homer, we hear of the shadowy 


existence of the souls, and of the torments endured 
by the notably wicked; by impious ghosts, or 
tyrannical, like Sisyphus and Tantalus. But when 
we read the opening books of the ‘ Republic,’ we 
find the educated friends of Socrates treating these 
terrors as old-wives’ fables. They have heard, 
they say, that such notions circulate among the 
people, but they seem never for a moment to have 
themselves believed in a future of rewards and 
punishments.” 

We can derive no more consolation from this 
— than from the teaching of Mr. 
ngersoll, and one must be led to conclude, 
with Mr. Lang, that 

‘Tt is an almost intolerable philosophy, the phi- 
losophy of eternal sleep, without dreams and with- 
out awakening. This belief is wholly divorced 
from Joy, which inspires all the best art. This 
negation of hope has ‘close-lipped Patience for 
its only friend.’” 

The letter “To a Young American Book- 
Hunter” proffers much good advice, but 
bibliomaniacs do not always heed advice nor 
do they profit by the experience and mis- 
fortune of others. Mr. Lang does not even 


take his own advice; but he shows us where 
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he has made mistakes, and at the same time 
lets us into the secret of his likes and dislikes. 
“You can hardly ever get a novel of Jane 
Austen’s in the first edition,” he tells us. 
“She is rarer than Fielding or Smollett. 
Some day it may be the same in Miss Brough- 
ton’s case. Cling to the fair and witty Jane, 
if you get a chance.” 

In the essay on “ Books about Red Men,” 
Mr. Lang dares to be almost as humorous as 
he can. He has been interested in Red 
Indians since he was eight and read Cooper. 
He is glad to hear that his nephew at Eton 
likes “She,” and hastens to assure him that 
though the heroine was over two thousand 
years old, “She” és a true story. There isa 
bit of autobiography in this essay that is 
decidedly amusing, and tends to show that 
the young would-be Indian-hunters have not 
all lived in America. Mr. Lang tells us that 
at an early age he bought a tomahawk, and 
as he had also lots of spears and boomerangs 
from Australia, the poultry used to have 
rather a rough time of it. “Inever could do 
very much with a boomerang,” he goes on, 
“but I could throw a spear to a hair’s breadth, 
as many a chicken had occasion to discover. 

‘ I also made a stone pipe, like Hiawa- 
tha’ 8, ‘but I never could drill a hole in the 
stem, so it did not ‘draw’ like a civilized 
pipe.” He offers to lend his nephew the best 
book he ever came across about Red Indians 
called “A Narrative of the Captivity and 
Adventures of John Tanner, during Thirty 
Years’ Residence among the Indians;” but 
he requests “ young hopeful” to illustrate it 
on separate sheets of paper, and not to make 
drawings on the pages of the book. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde, who lately announced his 
opinion of the prose of the day, which he has 
found “terribly dull and cumbrous,” “ heavy 
in movement and uncoath or exaggerated in 
expression,” mentions, among the masters in 
English prose, Matthew Arnold, “who is a 
model, ” George Meredith, “ who is a warn- 
ing,’ > Mr. Lang, “who is the divine amateur.” 
We do not quite understand this remark as it 
applies to Mr. Lang. It may have reference 
to his versatility. Certainly no other living 
English author could have written the “ Let- 
ters to Dead Authors.” But Mr. Lang’s style 
is never better than when it is his own. And 
we find it in all that he does (that is not imi- 

tative), whether it be an essay on Gerard de 
Nerval or a treatise on Comparative Mythol- 
ogy. That acute critic and genial essayist, 
Mr. Birrell, has said in his suggestive essay on 
“The Office of Literature,” that “ authors 
ought not to be above being reminded that it 
is their duty to write agreeably. . 

Every author, be he grave or gay, should try 
to make his book as ingratiating as possible. 
Nobody is under any obligation to read any 
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other man’s book. Literature exists to please, | 


—to lighten the burden of men’s lives; to 
make them for a short while to forget their 
sorrows and their sins, their silenced hearths, 
their disappointed hopes, their grim features ; 
and those men of letters are the best loved 
who have best performed literature’s truest 


office.” The books of Mr. Lang, at least in | 


the humble judgment of those who have read 
him most, come as near, perhaps, as those of 
any other living author to fulfilling the mis- 
sion of literature as outlined by Mr. Birrell. 
It is not necessary to our enjoyment that we 
should agree with him in all things ; and if to 
some who have not read him curiously or 
much, he does seem to possess a too “ dainty 
and learned habit ” that is not wholly appreci- 
ated, such a possession can hardly be counted 
a fault. From the abundance of his knowl- 
edge he replenishes our meager store; he 
sharpens our wits; he presents us to new 
acquaintances, and increases our enjoyment 
of the old. He unobtrusively instructs us 
while seemingly bent only on our entertain- 
ment. And this is done with a gentleness of 
tone, and a felicity and simplicity of expres- 
sion, that win attention to his words and charm 
us as we listen. 

The volume containing the “ Letters on Lit- 
erature ” is dressed in a simple dark cover of 
stout buckram, and is well printed on —_ 
of good quality and with ample margins. One 
may say of it, as was said of the “Letters to 
Dead Authors,” from the same pen, and even 
more appropriately, “in a small space is the 
bloom of many books.” 


W. Irvine Way. 


OMITTED CHAPTERS OF AMERICAN 
HIsTory.* 


It can hardly be doubted, as Mr. Conway 
says, that “the nation knows little of a very 
interesting figure of its early history ”; or that, 
to quote Mr. Justice Mathews (page 142), Ed- 
mund Randolph “was certainly a most inter- 
esting character, and played a very important 
part in that period of our history which above 
all others deserves study.” But his career, 
although so brilliant, came suddenly to an 
end, and was soon almost forgotten. To res- 
cue the name and fame of this statesman from 
oblivion, is Mr. Conway’s object in writing 
this book. This would seem to be a sufficient 
raison @étre for the work; but does not his 
biographer claim just a little too much for him 
in saying, as he does, that to Randolph the 


initiation and ratification of the Constitution | 





*OMITTED CHAPTERS OF History. Disclosed in The 
Life and Papers of Edmund Randolph, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, First Attorney-General of the United States, Sec- 
retary of State. By Moncure PD. Conway. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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are especially due? The evidence in hand is 
better calculated to justify the more modest 
estimate of his character which Mr. Justice 
Mathews gives. Mr. Conway says: 

‘‘The student of our constitutional history, look- 

ing back through the vista of a century, sees in the 
chain of causes which led to our union, two links 
specially salient: one was the Annapolis Conven- 
tion which convinced men representing divergent 
views and interests that they could unite for mutual 
aid. The other was the consent of Washington to 
attend the Philadelphia Convention, securing for 
its work the sanction of his powerful name. Both 
of these were primarily due to Randolph.” 
The argument seems to be : The Constitution 
would not have been formed without Wash- 
ington’s presence at the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion; it was through Randolph’s influence 
that he attended ; eryo—. It is often easy to 
say, but hard to prove, that something would 
not have happened unless something else had 
happened. They who cannot believe that our 
Constitution sprang, Minerva-like, perfect from 
the brain of the Philadelphia Convention, but 
who hold that it was rather a gradual growth, 
will hardly assent to the conclusion of this 
syllogism. But what was Randolph’s direct 
influence upon the Constitution? “ His repub- 
licanism was of a type for which the world 
was hardly ripe. He desired a govern- 
ment much like what the present House of 
Commons ‘vould be without a monarch or an 
hereditary house.” The difference between a 
constitution like this and the one actually 
adopted, added to the fact that Randolph was 
one of the three who steadfastly refused to 
sign the Constitution, throws some doubt upon 
Mr. Conway’s claim as to Randolph’s influence 
upon the initiation of thatdocument. Doubt- 
less his position in the Virginia Convention, 
though inconsistent, had much to do with 
Virginia’s ratification. From a recusant at 
the Philadelphia Convention he shortly became 
an ardent supporter of the Constitution in the 
Virginia Convention which ratified it. This 
inconsistency pointed the arrow with which 
Patrick Henry pierced him in that memorable 
debate. He replied that in the union the 
enemies of the Constitution as it then stood 
might hope to have their ideas incorporated 
in it by way of amendments. 

But does this work solve the great Randolph 
enigma? In 1795 he retired from his position 
as Secretary of State with a stigma upon his 
name which still remains. Was he, or was he 
not, guilty of secret agreement with the notori- 
ous French minister, Fauchet ? Washington's 
administration was a critical period in Ameri- 
can history. It was Randolph’s duty as Secre- 
tary of State to aid the President in facing 
the tremendous difficulty of keeping America 
neutral in the war then imminent between 
England and France. This difficulty was 


brought to a head when to the famous Britisb 
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Treaty was added a proviso to the effect that 
during the war with France the United States 
should not export to Europe any of her own 
staple products or those of the West Indies. 
* Unconditional ratification” was the clamor of 
the “ British ” party; but the indignant Repub- 
licans asked, “ Shall America help starve the 
nation which aided her in gaining independ- 
ence?” Randolph urged Washington not 
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substantially what Madison indicates. In a 
letter to James Monroe, dated Jan. 26, 1796 
(see Madison’s works, II : 74), Madison writes: 


_ “ His (Randolph’s) greatest enemies will not 


easily persuade themselves that he was under 
a corrupt influence of France, and his best 
friends cannot save him from the self-condem- 


_ nation of his political career, as explained by 


to sign the treaty save on condition of the re- — 


vocation of the obnoxious proviso. The 


President, seemingly yielding to the Secre- | 


tary’s advice, asked him to prepare a memorial 
requesting the British government to withdraw 
the proviso. Several days later, with never a 
word to Randolph, Washington signed the 
treaty unconditionally. Meanwhile, Fauchet, 


in a dispatch to his government, had insinu- | 


ated some damaging charges against the 
Secretary of State. Captured on a French 
vessel, homeward-bound, by a British ship, the 
dispatch fell into the hands of the British 
minister, who lost no time in making its con- 
tents known to Randolph’s enemies, the 
“ British ” party in the Cabinet. Washington 
knew about the intercepted dispatch, but, 
strange to say, the Secretary was summoned, 
without a moment’s warning, to answer the 
charges before the Cabinet. There was no- 
thing left for him to do but to resign. With 
some bitter words to Washington (was this the 
unpardonable sin?) he immediately handed 
in his resignation. 

This specific charge against the “ suppressed 
statesman,” that he was in secret agreement 
with the French minister, we think Mr. Con- 
way has succeeded in answering; but, while 
we may admit that he has vindicated Ran- 
dolph’s personal honor, we must say that he 
has left his political character enigmatical 
still. Mr. Conway thinks that Jefferson’s was 
the hand that marred the fair fame of the 
Secretary’s character. Jefferson, while seem- 
ingly friendly to the man who succeeded him 
as Secretary of State, insinuated in letters to 
friends that he was a chameleon, and changed 
his policy to suit his environment. However 


himself. Watrer P. Srraptey. 


RECENT FICTION.* 


The composition of a work of fiction is 
something to which most distinguished men 
seem to come, sooner or later, at the present 
day. So it is with little surprise that we find 
the name of Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson 
upon the title-page of a recent novel. His 
book is called “The Son of a Star,” and is a 


_ semi-historical romance of the Emperor Had- 


rian and the Jewish revolt during his reign. 
The scene is laid in Britain, Rome, and Pales- 
tine. Dr. Richardson has lent a romantic 
glamour to the production by the introduction 
of several mysterious personalities who, while 
their lives and deeds verge upon the supernat- 


ural, come yet within the bounds of possibility 


as conceived by a daring imagination. The 
“son of a star” is a foundling whose life is 
overshadowed by mysterious prophecies which 


| point to his future greatness as the deliverer 


of the Jewish people; in other words, as the 
object of that fervent Messianic hope which, 
for a considerable period, inspired the He- 


| brew race, chafing under the yoke of the con- 


this may be, history has said that Randolph | 


was not a political success. Attempts like 
this to set aside the verdict of history rarely 
succeed. 
former works, Mr. Conway has written a read- 
able book, but, if tested by the object he set 
for liimself, hardly a suecessful one. With 
the new material at his command, he has put 
Washington’s administration in much clearer 
light than it was before, but so far as Ran- 
dolph is concerned, this only seems to deepen 
the shadow of his political life. While the 
portrait, here so wel! drawn, of this singularly 
sifted, cultured, and learned, and yet withal 
self-conscious man, is pleasing, the verdict of 
history in regard to him will doubtless remain 


As might be expected from his | 


queror. He is represented as springing from 
the union of the Emperor Trajan with a Jewish 
priestess, and as presenting, in form and 
feature, a startling likeness of his illustrious 
father. After a series of highly-thrilling ad- 
ventures in various parts of the world, he 
advances to the destiny marked out for him, 


* THE SON OF A STAR. A Romance of the Second Cen. 


tury. By Benjamin Ward Richardson. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. By William Black. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. 
THE DESPOT OF BROOMSEDGE Cove. By Charles Eg. 
bert Craddock. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cressy. By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
RALEIGH WESTGATE; OR, EPIMENIDES IN MAINE. By 
Helen Kendrick Johnson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
THE ToRY’s DAUGHTER. A Romance of the North- 


| West. 1812-1818. By A. G. Riddle. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 

ILIAN; OR, THE CURSE OF THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH OF 
Boston. By Chaplain James J. Kane,U.S.N. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

THE PECKSTER PROFESSORSHIP. An Episode in the 
llistory of Psychical Research. By J. P. Quincy. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

GERTRUDE’S MARRIAGE. By W. Heimburg. ‘Translated 
from the German, by Mrs. J.W. Davis. New York: Worth- 


ington Co. 
THE COURT OF CHARLES IV. Romance of the Esco. 
rial. By B. Perez Galdos. From the Spanish, by Clara 


Bell. New York: William 8, Gottsberger. 
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and leads the Jews to a revolt, successful for | fresh and entertaining as some of the best of 


the time. The end, of course, is what his- 
tory requires it should be, the suppression of 
the rebellious race; but the hero who has 
ago the _ of Messiah is spared to end 
is days wit 
ern island of “Peace and Beauty,”—the 
Juverna of the ancients, the Ireland of his- 
tory. A more ambitious piece of work than 
this romance has rarely been undertaken, even 
by a professional romancer. Dr. Richardson 
has worked upon an even larger canvas than 
the author of “Hypatia,” of “Salammbo,” 
or of “Ein Kampf um Rom.” He has brought 


comparison. His historical reading in rela- 
tion to the period seems to have been wide 
but desultory, and in one case he makes the 
astonishing blunder of putting the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius antecedent to that of Tra- 
jan (p. 61). His most daring historical feat 
is performed in connection with Antinous, 
whom he represents as a Jewish maiden, 
known to be such by the emperor, by whose 
commands she assumes the masculine garb, 
and who, after disappearing in the Nile at 
Heliopolis, reappears in her proper person, as 
an inspired prophetess and leader of her peo- 
ple! This will sufficiently illustrate the 
extent to which the author has allowed him- 
self to be carried away by imagination. 


| 


| 


| reversed. 


its predecessors. The situation may be de- 
scribed as that of “A Daughter of Heth” 
In that exquisite romance the hero- 


| ine, a woman accustomed to a life of which 
his beloved Erine, in the west- | 


enjoyment was believed to be at least one of 
the aims, found herself suddenly thrown 
among people who regarded pleasure as a 
snare of Satan. In the present story, the 
heroine is a girl educated among the sternest 
of Puritan influences, whose life is suddenly 
transplanted to a sunnier region. The scene 
is laid, of course, in Mr. Black’s own dear 


| Highlands, and both his poetical interpreta- 
to the work, too, considerable talents, although | 
far less constructive power than is displayed | 
in either of the three works thus cited for | 


Among the fine things of the book—for it is | 


fine, in episodes—are the delineation of the 
moody and philosophical Hadrian, the picture 
of Roman military life in Britain, and the 
description of the Jewish preparations for 
the revolt. In his Jewish scenes, the author 
has made a highly effective use of the Old 
Testament scriptures, and displays an unusual 


tion of nature and his hearty philosophy of 
life appear at their best in its pages. The 
humorous diversion is supplied by an impish 
Highland lad named Johnny, who looks upon 
the world as his own particular oyster, de- 
signed mainly to provide amusement for him- 
self. He forms one of the brightest and most 
original figures in Mr. Black’s extensive gal- 
lery. The religious motive which is at the 
basis of the action is used with considerable 
skill. 

Miss Murfree’s latest work, “'The Despot of 
Broomsedge Cove,” is constructed upon 
familiar lines, and differs mainly from its 
predecessors in being very much longer than 
any of them. It is, we think, too long for 
its purpose, which is the relation of a compar- 
atively simple story. A reader must possess 
more than the usual endowment of patience 
to attentively peruse the long descriptions 
and dialect conversations of which it is made 
up, although there is not a page out of 


_ the five hundred that will not richly repay 


knowledge of the Hebrew ritual and ceremo- | 


nial. As a humorist he fails, as a rule, most 
dismally, although the Noviomagian episode 
offers, in its felicitous conception, something 


The style of the work cannot be described as 
good. Aside from the forced effect of a per- 
sistent use of the present tense for purposes 
of narration, it has many other faults. It is 
too nervous and disjointed; too matter-of-fact 
for the purposes of romance. It does not 
rise into eloquence when the occasion demands 
eloquence for its adequate expression. On 
the other hand, it may be said that it is fairly 
perspicuous, and that it has not to answer for 
any very grievous sins of rhetorical affectation. 

r. Black’s novels always introduce the 
reader to people whom he would like to know, 


examination. The characters are living as 
few characters live in contemporary fiction; 
their words and actions have the stamp of 
accurate observation and the minutest truth, 
and the entire investment of their story is 
highly artistic. The spaciousness of the 
environment, thus brought into relation with 


| the individual figures, seems to enlarge them 
of an exception to this general proposition. | 


and to bestow upon them a more than indi- 
vidual significance. Of Miss Murfree’s feel- 
ing for nature, and of her power to give it 
dignified and adequate expression, of her 
sympathy both with its gentle and its austere 
moods, it would be difficult to speak with too 
much praise. Like the chorus in some an- 
cient tragedy, the mountains play their part 
in her work, intimately associated with and 


| yet apart from the human actors upon her 
| stage, giving to the drama a solemnity that 


and invite his presence at scenes which he | 


cannot help wishing he might actually wit- 
ness. “In Far Lochaber” is no exception to 
this general rule, and will be found nearly as 





is most impressive and a breadth that allies 
it with more famous actions upon more con- 
spicuous scenes. 

Mr. Bret Harte’s stories are always charm- 
ing, in spite of the improbabilities with which 
they are veined, and ‘‘ Cressy,” in which the 
element of improbability is a little more 
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marked than usual, will hold the attention 
to the end. The hero is a young school- 
master in Southern California, who becomes 
entangled with a fair but untutored pupil. 
We must confess that we cannot see why 
the author does not allow them to marry 
and “live happily ever afterwards,” but he 
probably had occult reasons of his own for 
refusing his readers this consummation. 

“Raleigh Westgate; or, Epimenides in 
Maine,” is the title of a curious but not unin- 
teresting novel by Mrs. Helen Kendrick John- 
son. It is in substance, a sentimental modern 
love-story, but a tinge of romance is provided 
in the ancestral history with which the charac- 
ters of the present day are ingeniously linked. 
The earlier chapters, descriptive of Raleigh’s 
birthplace and boyhood years, are particularly 
good, calling up, as they do, suggestions of 
the legendary past of the New England coast. 

With a little more care expended upon its 
composition “The Tory’s Daughter” would 
have been an excellent story. As it is, the 
many faults of style and construction do not 
prevent it from being more than usually read- 
able. It is a romance of the Northwest in 
the times of Harrison and Tecumseh, and the 
war of 1812. The author’s handling, no less 
than his theme, is suggestive of Cooper, and 
his work will compare favorably with the 
frontier romances of that writer. Its excel- 
lence as a story makes peculiarly regrettable 
the slipshod style, of which the following 
sentence is a fair illustration: “ Mrs. Proctor, 
with her three children, the wife and family 
of the general, arrived at Malden, in the 
absence of Edith on this memorable excur- 
sion to the river Raisin, a handsome, charm- 
ing woman, of gracious manners, and elevated 
character.” The faults of construction are 
due, partly to the assumption that the gen- 
eral reader is familiar with the historical de- 
tails of border warfare in 1812, and partly to 
a failure, on the writer’s part, to define clearly 
the relation of characters and events to each 
other. The story presents many little per- 
plexities resulting from these two causes, and 
its comprehension is made unnecessarily dif- 
ficult. 

“Tlian; or, the Curse of the Old South Church 
of Boston,” by Chaplain James J. Kane,U.S.N., 
is described as a “ psychological tale of the late 
civil war.” Its psychological element consists, 
as might be expected, in a liberal use of the 
marvellous as illustrated by phenomena of the 
so-called clairvoyant sort. This sort of “ psy- 
chology” has invaded popular fiction to a con- 
siderable extent of late years, and far too 
many people have been induced to take it 
seriously. The story is, in other respects, a 
wild farrago of melodramatic incident, and 
impossible scenes and characters. Anything 
more utterly devoid of literary quality it 
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would be difficult to find even among contem- 
porary novels. The story is equally distin- 
guished for bad construction, bad taste, and bad 
grammar. Perhaps the crowning absurdity is 
to be found in a scene which represents the 
heroine, about to plunge a jewelled dagger into 
the heart of the man who possesses the secret 
of her life, and whom, in consequence, she 
seeks to destroy, as suddenly quelled by the 
calm gaze of her intended victim, and remark- 
ing» as she sinks back in a state of collapse, 
“JT think you are awful mean.” The writer 
tells us that he composed the story during a 
series of extensive wanderings that embraced 
Europe and America, the Orient and the Occi- 
dent. The result is quite as incoherent as the 
conditions under which it was produced. 
While we are upon the subject of those 
types of the impossibly marvellous which 
some writers choose to dignify by the appel- 
lation of “ psychical” or “psychological,” 
it may be well to say a few words of ‘Mr. J. 
P. Quincy’s “The Peckster Professorship.” 
Unlike the work just characterized, this vol- 
ume has a distinct literary flavor, and, to that 
extent, deserves to be treated with respect. 
In fact, this literary quality is so marked that 
it makes the story, or series of stories, really 
fascinating, and augments, in a marked de- 
gree, the deleterious intellectual influence it 
is likely to exert. A more ingenious argu- 
ment, a in more attractive form, for the 
possibility of the impossible, it would be dif- 
ficult to frame. We use the term “ impossi- 
ble” in the practical rather than the strictly 
logical sense. In the latter sense, indeed, few 
things are impossible. It is not impossible, 
for example, that two men, uninfluenced by 
each other, should write books (ora book) 
upon the same subject, and in literally the 
same words from first to last, but the improb- 
ability is such that no one believes that such 
a — will ever happen. Again, it is not 
logically impossible that exactly the same 
material molecules which to-day constitute 
a given specimen of mankind should, a thou- 
sand years from now, again be brought to- 
gether in the same arrangement; but the 
likelihood of such an occurrence is so small 
that no one would give it serious considera- 
tion. Now, the alleged phenomena of “tel- 
epathy” and “clairvoyance” are in precisely 
such a case as this. The explanation given 
the psychical researchers of the curious 
phenomena that they collect so eagerly in- 
volves an improbability so enormously great 
when contrasted with the extremest improb- 
abilities taken into account in the most rig- 
orous scientific reasonings, that the scientific 
reason is perfectly justified in rejecting it 
altogether, and in setting down the explana- 
tion as, for all practical purposes, an impos- 
sible one. In spite of the show of scientific 
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knowledge in such works as “The Peckster 
Professorship,” they are wanting in the sci- 
entific spirit, and no one imbued with that 
spirit will fail to recognize this fact. The 
truth is that it is literature (feeling, fancy, 
imagination), and not science, that sotunnethy 
appeals to their readers, and it must be con- 
fessed that in taking this course literature 
exceeds its province. It is, indeed, wholly 
unworthy of literature to lend its adventitious 
aid in thus tricking out an extreme scientific 
improbability, and in endeavoring to make 
plausible notions that, stated in precise terms, 
are utterly devoid of plausibility. 

The German lady who writes under the 
name of W. Heimburg is a novelist of the 
popular “ Marlitt” type, and her story of 
- Gertrude’s Marriage,” translated by Mrs. J. 
W. Davis, will doubtless find a host of senti- 
mental feminine admirers. It isa love-story 
which brings in the marriage at an early date, 
in order that the reader’s soul may be harrowed 
at great length by the estrangement resulting 
from a stupid credulity on her part and a 

roud evullingnen to explain the matter on 

is. The cause of the difficulty is simple and 
easily enough explicable, and it is only in a 
German novel that it could by any possibility 
play so disastrous a part. 

“The Court of Charles IV.” is merely an 
episode in the series of Galdos’ semi-historical 
romances dealing with the years of Napoleonic 
intrigue and invasion. It is, however, reason- 
ably complete in itself, and presents a picture 
of city and court life in Madrid and the Esco- 
rial which is outlined with a considerable 
degree of descriptive and satirical power. 
These Spanish novels have a curious lack of 
finish and of artistic quality as it is com- 
monly understood, but they engage the inter- 
est by their striking realism and the strangeness 
of the scenes and points of view to which 
they introduce their readers. 

Wirttam Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





Mr. WHITTIER is not usually mentioned among 
the great prose-writers of America, although the 
beautiful Riverside edition of his works contains 
three volumes of prose to fourof verse. The poet- 
ical works were recently reviewed at some length 
in these columns (December, 1888); and the prose 
works, which are now first brought together, cer- 
tainly furnish material and suggestion for a still 
more extended notice. For the reviewer, as for the 
reader, these volumes have many a surprise in store; 
one would not have thought that Mr. Whittier had 
written so much that was memorable. The first 


volume is devoted to ‘‘ Margaret Smith’s Journal ” 
and to a score of ‘“‘ Tales and Sketches”; the sec- 
ond contains ‘‘Old Portraits and Modern Sketches,” 
‘* Personal Sketches and Tributes,” and ‘‘ Histori- 
cal Papers”; the third brings us his more note- 
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worthy contributions to anti-slavery literature and 
to political and social questions, together with sev- 
eral papers appropriately grouped under the head- 
ing ‘‘ The Inner Life,” and five short critical pieces. 
Needless to say, the generous humanity and large- 
mindedness which have endeared the Quaker poet 
to millions of readers shine everywhere in his prose 
work as in his verse. In his world, ‘‘conduct is 
three-fourths of life” in no mere theoretical sense ; 
and one might almost add that the other fourth is 
beauty—the beauty of holiness. For in him, holi- 
ness is a quality so gracious and tolerant and sym- 
pathetic as to lose the depressing associations which 
the word recalls to anyone who looks back with a 
thankful shudder to a Puritan breeding. These 
papers were, of course, worthy of preservation for 
their historical value alone: not only are the polit- 
ical papers significant records of a memorable strug- 
le, but many of the lighter pieces rescue from 
— picturesque phases of New Eng- 
land life and superstition. In some cases the 
biographical sketches will keep alive the memory 
of unfortunate patriots, like Placido the Cuban 
poet ; or of humble heroes and heroines, like John 
Woolman and Abigail Becker. Some of the papers 
take us back to the period which the elder genera- 
tion still remembers, when the class of women who 
now chiefly teach the youth in our schools were the 
typical operatives of the Lowell mills. Mr. Whit- 
tier’s prose has many excellent qualities: it is sim- 
le, direct, cogent, tasteful. His eloquence and 
is descriptive power are alike notable, but perhaps 
his narrative ability is more striking still; in humor, 
simplicity, and precision, his narrative verse is 
hardly equal to his prose. Whittier must take an 
honorable place among our prose writers; his mer- 
its may seem modest, but they are such as are likely 
to wear. Henceforward these prose sketches will 
be a valuable instrument in the education of the 
young; Whittier’s biographical and narrative 
sketches will be read by the side of Hawthorne’s 
‘*Twice-told Tales” and Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book.” 
In these pure pages there is nothing to regret; no 
weeding or expurgation will be needed; let them 
be piaced in every juvenile library, and let the older 
ped wearier children resort to them from time to 
time for refreshment and solace. 


HE must indeed be devoid of feeling who can 
read without a tear the exquisite volume wherein 
Mr. Theodore Bacon rescues from undeserved con- 
tempt the ‘‘wounded name” of his gifted kins- 
woman, Delia Bacon. Perhaps no more elegant book 
(not an édition de luxe) ever issued from the River- 
side Press (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and it is not 
too much to say that the contents are entirely worthy 
of their setting-forth. Flowering out upon the 
desert air of New England early in the century, 
Miss Bacon’s sensitive spirit was foredoomed to be 
blasted by the moral east wind of that time and 
clime. Her biographer handles this phase of his sub- 
ject with great discretion, but enough is said to show 
us that her liberal genius spent its best energies in 
the disheartening struggle to make head inst 
the stony conservatism of those dearest and nearest 
toher. This struggle is all the more terrible when 
it is for the most part waged in silence, the baffled 
soul consuming itself for want of outward nour- 
ishment and sympathy. Suchseems to have been 
the inner history of Delia Bacon. It is no wonder 
she became insane. In order to verify the discov- 
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ery she ——_ she had made concerning Shakes- 
peare, a residence in England was necessary. As 
her own relatives, who seem to have looked upon 
her literary heresy with solemn severity, would not 
have assisted her if they could, she was obliged to 
depend upon —— for the means of carrying 
out her plans. Nothing could be more creditable 
to human nature than the unfailing kipdness and 
attention with which she was treated by strangers 
at home and abroad. Not only men like Emerson, 
Carlyle, Hawthorne, and women like Mrs. Carlyle 
and Mrs. Hawthorne, but also the humble people 
among whom she chanced to be thrown in England, 
were impressed by her distinction of character and 
treated her with the tenderest consideration. How 
she gave herself with the unstinted devotion of 
womanhood to a task she regarded as sacred, 
how her means failed, how she undermined her 
health by ceaseless labor and privation, how she 
proudly isolated herself from the distinguished 
people who would have esteemed it a privilege to 
succor her, how the iron entered her soul and the 
clouds of distrust, avant-coureurs of insanity, dark- 
ened her fine mind,—the whole pathetic story must 
be read in Mr. Bacon’s fascinating biography. Her 
own book failed principally because, as Hawthorne 
said, ‘‘she was too thoroughly in earnest to know 
what to leave out.” There is no reason to doubt 
his further statement that a practiced bookmaker 
would have made an eminently successful book 
from her materials, full as they were of criticisms 
‘‘which quite take the color out of other people’s 
critical remarks on Shakespeare.” As it is, her 
brilliant articie in ‘‘ Putnam’s Moathly” for Janu- 
ary, 1856 (reprinted in this volume) remains her 
worthiest literary monument. This biography 
would be welcome were it only for the new light it 
throws on the character of Hawthorne. His deli- 
cacy, tact, good-sense, and patient “saaageee | in 
——e with a poor, proud woman, whose gather- 
ing infirmity renders her suspicious, impracticable, 
ungrateful, evince a chivalry of soul beyond any- 
thing recorded of Sidney. There are many unpub- 
lished letters of Carlyle, Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
Mrs. Hawthorne, together with many very interest- 
ing letters of Miss Bacon herself. Much of the 
latter part of the story is told in the beautiful 
language of Hawthorne, and some of it reads like 
an extract from one of his romances. . 


Tue ‘Life of Raphael” (Cupples & Hurd) is 
the rather misleading title of a translation, by 
Sarah Holland Adams, from the German of Hermann 
Grimm. Little is known of Raphael’s actual career, 
and Prof. Grimm wisely refrains from following his 
predecessors, Vasari, Passavant, and others, into 
the cloud-land of conjecture. Of Raphael the 
man, as known to his contemporaries, ashe looked, 
moved, and spoke in the home of the Santis in Ur- 
bino, in Perugino’s atelier in Perugia, in the 
thronged streets of Florence, or in the halls of the 
Vatican, scant memorials remain for the biographer. 
Hence this volume is far from being a ‘‘ Life” in 
the Boswellian sense. But Raphael the artist is, in 
a way, still with us to tell his own story; and the 
skilful interpreter of his works may trace out for 
us the general tenor of his artistic development, 
the evidences of his intellectual growth, the vari- 
ations wrought in his manner by changes of envi- 
ronment and by contact with the works of others. 
To this task our author chiefly devotes himself. 








Raphael’s emancipation from the early influence, 
never overmastering, of Perugino, his tendency to 
the historical and human rather than to the legend- 
ary and mystical treatment of Biblical subjects, his 
love of the dramatic grace and wealth of outward 
expression of Florentine art, and the final temper- 
ing of his Florentine manner by a repose and 
dignity of conception born of his study of Piero 
della Francesca and the Umbrian School, are clearly 
brought out. Prof. Grimm is at his best in his 
description and interpretation of Raphael’s master- 

ieces, although at times his enthusiasm leads him 
into a little over-ingenuity. His theory, for in- 
stance, that the division of the ‘‘ Transfiguration” 
into two scenes that do not belong together was due 
to the artist’s desire to give to the figure of Christ 
the effect of an apparition, seems rather over- 
wrought. ‘‘The observer,” he says, ‘‘should be 
(as it were) forced to look at Christ, but only 
for a limited time, who, suddenly appearing, 
will just as suddenly vanish again.” This de- 
vice savors somewhat of a mechanical trick; 
and a simple explanation would be that Raphael 
merely sought to heighten the glory of .Christ’s 
figure by contrasting it with the scene of human 
misery below. The closing chapters of the volume, 
relating to the vicissitudes of Raphael’s fame after 
his death, and to his treatment in modern crit- 
icism, convey a good deal of valuable thought and 
information in a rather desultory and fragmentary 
style. The translator’s work is, in the main, satis- 
factory, although it shows occasional traces of care- 
lessness: on page 57, for instance, we are told that 
‘*Ghiberti’s conceptions succeeded to Donatello’s ” 
—the reverse of the truth. Why this well-bound, 
well-printed, and scholarly work should have been 
‘‘launched upon the world without an index,” and 
without cuts of the paintings it analyzes so mi- 
nutely, isa problem of book-making which we must 
leave unsolved. 


Pror. G. T. W. Patrick, of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has reconstructed from one hundred 
and thirty fragments scattered throughout the 
literature of antiquity the ‘flowing philosophy” of 
old Heraclitus of Ephesus,—a thinker who seems 
to have had a very clear vision of the harmony of 
things, of what modern science calls the correlation 
and conservation of forces. When he said, ‘‘Into 
the same river you could not step twice, for other 
and still other waters are flowing,” he evidently 
had in mind the same idea that we have when we 
talk about modes of motion. The fact that he 
makes this thought the key toa right understanding 
of Nature is what has given him the name of ‘‘the 
flowing philosopher.” Flowing his philosophy was 
in another sense, inasmuch as it was borne in like a 
tide upon the best minds of antiquity, from Plato to 
Marcus Aurelius; so that, although his book ‘‘On 
Nature ” is lost, a pretty complete reconstruction of 
his system of thought is possible from quotations 
alone. But Heraclitus has fared hard at the hands 
of modern eee sluice-builders, who have 
taken advantage of his flowing proclivity to tap him 
and draw him off into their several narrow channels. 
At first blush it might seem that he could have no just 
reason to complain of this treatment, for he seems 
to say what Tennyson represents him as saying: 

“ All thoughts, all creeds, all dreams are true, 
All visions wild and strange; 
Man is the measure of all truth 
Unto himself. All truth is change.” 
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But in the case of a thinker whose complete work 
has not come down to us, it is especially unfair to 
judge his whole thought from a single text or set 
of texts. And the injustice of Tennyson’s exposi- 
tion of his thought lies in the fact that Tennyson 
does not take into account the profound truth under- 
lying his beautiful saying: ‘‘The harmony of the 
world is a harmony of oppositions, as in the case of 
the bow and of the lyre.” Small wonder the an- 
cients gave Heraclitus the epithet of ‘‘ the obscure,” 
for the modern reader is frequently startled to find 
that this pre-Socratic thinker seems to have divined 
many of the proudest conclusions of modern science 
and philosophy,—as, for instance, when he asserts 
that ‘‘the way upward and the way downward are 
one and the same.” Fortunately, Mr. Patrick does 
not approach the Ephesian sage in the hope of find- 
ing support for this or that philosophic system. 
The first fifty pages of his Introduction are devoted 
to a searching analysis of several ‘‘ambitious at- 
tempts at reconstructive criticism.” This is the most 
technical part of the work, and, interesting as it 
must be to the student of philosophy, is hardly 
calculated to attract the general reader. The 
second section, containing the author’s own recon- 
struction of Heraclitus, is a plain and vigorous piece 
of writing, which cannot fail to give pleasure and 
profit to any thoughtful reader. Indeed, the great 
and somewhat unusual merit of this whole study is 
its entire freedom from philosophic mysticism or clap- 
trap of any kind. It is full of subtle suggestiveness, 
as in these two pregnant sentences which embody a 
compact exposition and an ingenious defence of 
the inteilectual system of the Ephesian: ‘‘ But in 
the face of this all-embracing flux, the one idea 
which stands out most prominent in Heraclitus is 
the deep rationality of the world—the eternal 
Order. Nor in the last analysis are these two at 
variance, for any world must be rational to the 
beings in it, for the rationality of the world to us is 
only our adaptation to the world, which is involved 
in the very fact of our existence.” In addition to 
his Introduction to Heraclitus, the author gives a 
translation of the fragments, with mention, and 
sometimes translations, of the sources. To this is 
appended critical notes, and the original text of the 


f ents. The work is creditable alike to its 
author and to American scholarship. (Baltimore : 
N. Murray.) 


Cartars Monracu-Burrows is already well 
known to those who specialize in English history, 
through his ‘‘ Family of Brocas of Beaurepaire and 
Roche Court,” for in his opening chapters he has 
given us invaluable material upon the English rule 
in Aquitaine, and made us hope that he may become 
the historian of that important phase of England’s 
activity abroad. Such a subject is in keeping with 
his occupancy of the chair of Modern History at 
Oxford. His latest work must have been thoroughly 
congenial to the naval officer. In ‘‘The Cinque 
Ports,” the latest volume of the ‘‘ Historic Towns” 
series (Longmans, Green, & Co.), he has availed 
himself of recent publications made by the British 
government to put into a popular treatise a section 
of English history as unknown to the general reader 
as are the occurrences in Aquitaine in the thirteenth 
century. And yet, as he says, his sketch is an at- 
tempt ‘‘to depict the infancy and early triumphs of 
the British Navy, as practically represented by the 
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the singular felicity of having taken on the one 
hand a leading part in establishing the constitu- 
tional liberties of England, and on the other of hav- 
ing supplied the chief weapon used by its kings 
in the consolidation of its territory, and the restor- 
ation of its sovereignty in the Narrow Seas.” The 
author writes forcibly, and enables his reader to 
follow with keen enjoyment those wardens of the 
south coast as they gradually made of the Channel 
amare clausum, up to the time when Edward the 
First asserted the right of his ‘‘ Barons” of the 
Ports to make all ships ‘‘ strike their sails to them 
within the Narrow Seas.” His reign marks the 
culmination of a glorious career which had lasted 
since Hastings battle,—for after his time began to 
be felt the disastrous influence of what the author 
calls the ‘‘ Eastward Drift,” which gradually silted 
up the harbors of some of the towns, and, as in the 
case of Sandwich, put broad sands between them 
and the sea which had been their domain, or, 
as in the case of Old Winchelsea, swept it away 
in so complete a destruction that ‘‘for many cen- 
turies no one has been able to point to any particu- 
lar spot with certainty and say, ‘Here stood Win- 
chelsea.’” A valuable chapter is devoted to ‘‘ The 
Cinque Port Institutions at Work,” in which are 
explained the relations of the towns to the great 
fish-fair at Yarmouth, and the proceedings of the 
managing assembly called a ‘‘ Brodhull,” and of 
the ‘‘Court of Shepway.” As a contribution to the 
history of municipal institutions in one of the 
most bustling of English localities, the book will 
be wcounel 


Max O’RELw’s sprightly book on ‘‘ Jonathan and 
his Continent ” (Cassell) is the result of asix months’ 
‘*ramble through American society’ by that viva- 
cious if not veracious Frenchman. Whatever may 
be thought of the book in France and England, where 
it is possible it may be taken seriously, in America 
it can hardly be regarded otherwise than as a joke. 
This foreign observer has evidently fallen a victim 
to the American love of humor. There is a story 
told—is it by Mr. John Phenix ?—of a practical 
joker at a theatre who requested a gentleman in 
front of him to ‘“‘punch the bald-headed man in 
the third row,” and when the punch had been ad- 
ministered the joker turned disinterestedly away, 
leaying the situation to be explained as best it might. 
‘*Didn’t you ask me to punch that gentleman ?” 
demanded the angry victim. ‘‘ Certainly,’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Well, sir, why did you ask me, if you 
didn’t know the gentleman ?” ‘‘I wanted to see if 
you would be fool enough to do it,” calmly answered 
the humorist. It must have been from such practi- 
cal jokers that this too credulous Frenchman gath- 
ered the materials for his hasty and hilarious 
volume, By an amiable conspiracy of the fun- 
loving fraternity, the game seems to have been a 
general one ; each humorist, having practiced suffi- 
ciently on the Frenchman’s gullibility, passing him 
on to the next one, who ‘‘loaded” him in turn. 
It was perhaps carrying a joke rather far ; but the 
excuse of those who told the yarns would doubtless 
be that they wanted to see if the victim ‘‘ would be 
fool enough” to swallow them. And certainly a 
foreigner who expects to ‘‘ write up ” a country like 
America after six months’ study should be prepared 
to take risks. Read in its true light, O’Rell’s book 
is diverting and amusing enough. As a collection 


Cinque Ports,” a confederation which ‘‘ has enjoyed | of facts or a picture of society, it is about as 
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trustworthy as the chronicles of Eli Perkins or the 
science sketches of Bill Nye. 


Tue earlier volumes of Mr. Stedman’s and Miss 
Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Library of American Literature ” (C. 
L. Webster & Co.) have already received prominent 
notice in THe Diat. Volumes V. and VI., lately 
issued, cover the period of the Republic from 1821 
to 1860, which is confessedly the most brilliant of 
American authorship. The most famous names in 
our literary annals are represented in these two 
volumes, which will be found.the richest in the 
whole series in specimens of our best literature. Ex- 
amples are given of 183 writers—poets, historians, 
novelists, statesmen, divines, men of science, and 
leaders in the learned professions,—of whom Ir- 
ving, Cooper, Bryant, Channing, Emerson, Poe, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, and Prescott 
constitute a galaxy of which a young nation like 
ours may well be proud. To select what is most 
illustrative of individual talent and accomplishment 
from the mass of material at command, considering 
the limits assigned to the compilation, was no 
easy task; but the editors have executed their 
work with the excellent taste and nice discrimina- 
tion which we have previously so warmly com- 
mended. It is a question, however, whether in all 
cases the allotment of space to our most illustrious 
authors is commensurate with their importance and 
is graduated by what will be the ultimate verdict of 
the highest criticism. But so far as the examples 
given are concerned, it is freely conceded that 
none are admitted that are not worthy of the 
place they hold in the collection, which is a 
treasury of the best literature that our country 
has produced. These volumes contain steel en- 
gravings of Irving, Bryant, Hawthorne, and Poe, 
and twenty-six cuts of other distinguished per- 
sonages, among whom are Channing, Cooper, Hal- 
leck, Prescott, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bancroft, and Garrison. 








GortueE’s ‘‘ Tasso,” edited for the use of students 
by Professor Calvin Thomas, is a most scholarly 
piece of work, quite abreast of the best editions of 
modern classics for English and American students, 
and for the purposes of the student of literature 
equalled only by the similar editions of Buchheim 
and Saintsbury in England and of Prof. J. M. Hart 
in America. Indeed, since Mr. Thomas aims to 
meet the wants not merely of the advanced college 
student but of the disinterested scholar, there is no 
derogation in saying that he has produced an 
edition of greater critical value than those of any 
of his predecessors except Mr. George Saintsbury. 
The Introduction is unusually full and interesting ; 
the notes are devoted to critical and historical 
rather than to lexical difficulties. There is an ex- 
cellent bibliography of works containing particu- 
larly valuable material for the elucidation of this 
play. In especial, too great praise can hardly be 
given the editor for the pains he has taken to secure 
an accurate text. The reader of German who has 
not yet yielded to the quiet charm of this unique 
masterpiece will find here the most fitting introduc- 
tion and preparation; while he who is already con- 
versant with its treasures of wisdom and sentiment 
will be likely to find more than one helpful sugges- 
tion in the material which Mr. Thomas has collected 
with such labor and presented with such unpre- 
tending taste. It may be further remarked that 
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the notes are likely to lead the student through 
Goethe’s Tasso back to the historical Tasso. The 
typography and outward dress of the volume are 
highly creditable to its publishers (D. 0. Heath 
& Co.) 


Mr. Horace G. Hurcuuson, in his ‘‘ Record of 
a Human Soul” (Longmans, Green, & Co.), an- 
nounces, as an important new discovery, that relig- 
ion and the supernatural appeal to the emotional 
side of man, and not to his reason. He even be- 
lieves that ‘‘the immortality to which we have 
rightly to look forward is a continuance of the life, 
not of the intellectual, but of the emotional nature.” 
In spite of the objections that might be urged to 
its philosophy, this neat little volume may be found 
soothing to some minds. It may show some young 
man how to lay his spectre doubts, and how to win 
his Kate, as did the heroic young doubter and 
diarist, James, whose struggles and ultimate peace- 
ful state—not of orthodox belief, but of reverent 
emotion—are set before us by Mr. Hutchinson. 
We suspect, however, that James’s struggles are not 
wholly over, that he has not yet fully solved the 
mystery of the spiritual life, and that emotion alone 
will not always satisfy him. When the sequel is 
told, we venture to hope that it will be in better 
English sentences, and that he will not talk, for 
instance, of countries ‘‘ being over-legislated.” 


THE latest of the many recent additions to Shakes- 
peare literature is a modest little volume by Mr. 
M. W. Cooke, entitled ‘‘The Human Mystery in 
Hamlet” (Fords, Howard & Hulbert). Mr. Cooke, 
in his studies of the play and character of Hamlet, 
reaches the conclusion that whether the Prince of 
Denmark was actually insane, or only feigning 
madness, is quite unimportant to the end which the 
author of ‘‘ Hamlet ” had in view—the portrayal of 
man in his inner spiritual nature, and the conflicts 
which take place within him when his passions and 
will are struggling for the mastery. Following the 
illustration of the themes are well chosen parallel- 
isms from the ancient poets, Roman as well as 
Grecian, and apt comparisons between Hamlet and 
Orestes, AZneas and Ulysses, which add greatly to 
the interest of the book. Readers will find here 
more helpful thought and inspiration, and wiser 
guidance in the study of the great play, than in 
fanciful speculations as to its authorship or the 
painful elucidation of pretended ciphers. 


A cotiecrion of selections from the prose of 
Heine, published a decade or more ago, now 
appears in a new edition with the title ‘‘ Wit, Wis- 
dom, and Pathos from the Prose of Heinrich Heine” 
(Cupples & Hurd). The work of selection and 
translation, by Mr. J. Snodgrass, is well done, and 
the present edition has been thoroughly revised. 
Few prose writers lose so little in an anthology as 
Heine, whose style—akin to Sterhe’s—is fitfully 
brilliant, and abounds in well-rounded short pas- 
sages easily separable from the context. This vol- 
ume—aside from its wit and pathos—is a store-house 
of thought and criticism of the rarest quality, and 
will prove a genuine intellectual treat to those 
readers hitherto unfamiliar with Heine’s writings. 
The translator, in his introductory note, presents 
an appreciative sketch of the poet, and has added 
to the prose extracts a few verse renderings which 
are decidedly above the average. 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A new “Life of Henry M. Stanley,” by the Rev. 
H. W. Little, will soon be published by the Lippin- 
cott Co. 

A sertes of ‘Adirondack Tales,” by W. H. H. 
Murray, formerly known as ‘‘Adirondack Murray,” 
is announced by Cupples & Hurd, Boston. The 
first volume will appear this spring. 

Cot. T. W. Hicernson’s poems are about to be 

ublished in London and New York, by Messrs. 
gmans, Green & Co., in a volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Afternoon Landscape.” The same publishers also 
announce ‘‘ Micah Clarke, his Statement,” an auto- 
biographical tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 

Mr. Epwarp G. Mason, of Chicago, is to prepare 
the volume on Illinois for the series of ‘‘American 
Commonwealths.” The volume is likely to be one 
of the best in this admirable series. Illinois has a 
peculiarly interesting, even romantic, history; and 
probably no writer could be named better fitted to 
treat it than Mr. Mason. 

Messrs. ScRrBNER’s Sons have about ready a vol- 
ume of reminiscences by Lester Wallack, entitled 
‘*Memories of Fifty Years.” Some of the chapters 
have already been printed in ‘‘Scribner’s Monthly,” 
and give promise of a very interesting volume. 
The illustrations will be numerous, and include 
many portraits of theatrical celebrities, many of 
them in stage costume. 


A “History of the Participation of France in the 
Establishment of the United States of America,” 
translated from the French of Henri Doniol, is 
about to be published by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. 
They have also in press a work by Theodore Roose- 
velt, on the early history of our Western territory, 
entitled ‘‘ The Winning of the West and Southwest,” 
which will comprise two volumes, the first covering 
the period 1769-1783, or to the close of the Revo- 
lution. 

Tue American translations of the series of ‘‘Great 
French Writers” have been delayed by the slowness 
of publication in Paris, but will shortly be resumed, 
pod it is hoped, will go forward rapidly. Some 
of the most interesting volumes of the series are in 
preparation—among the subjects being Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Lamartine, Balzac, Sainte-Beuve, Racine, 
and Guizot. The French publishers, Messrs. Ha- 
chette & Co., write tothe American publishers that 
the series has been highly successful in France. 

Messrs. Hoventon, Mirrim & Co., of Boston, 
issue a classified catalogue of their books by West- 
ern authors, by which it appears that nearly fifty of 
the authors whose works are published by their 
house reside ia Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, or 
some other Western State. ‘‘It may not be gener- 
ally known,” say the publishers, ‘‘ that some of the 
most successful, as well as some of the most excel- 
lent books published by American authors are 
written by what might be called Western people, 
that is, by people who were born at least as far 
west as Ohio or Illinois.” The catalogue contains 
an excellent portrait of Major Kirkland, author of 
‘*Zury” and ‘‘ The McVeys.” 

Messrs. A. C. AnmstronG & Son have just pub- 
lished a very handsome edition of Prof. Rein’s 
great work on ‘‘The Industries of Japan,” in a 
royal octavo volume, with rich colored illustrations, 
including representations of native fabrics, etc. 
Prof. Rein’s work is based on travels and researches 
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Japan, as well as its commerce, agriculture, mining, 
forestry, etc. With this work is issued a second 
edition of the author's ‘‘ Travels and Researches in 
Japan,” by the same publishers. Another notable 
book of travels from the same house is a translation 
from the French of Bonvalot’s ‘‘ Through the Heart 
of Asia, over the Pamir to India,” in two volumes, 
with 250 illustrations (many full-page) by Albert 
Pepin. 

Tue failure of the House of Representatives to 
reach a vote on the Chase-Breckenridge bill for 
international copyright is to be regarded as a post- 
ponement, not a defeat, of the measure. Its pas- 
sage by the House was reasonably certain, if it could 
have been put to vote; hence the obstructive tactics 
resorted to by its opponents—led, we are sorry to 
say, by an Illinois Congressman, Mr. Payson. We 
have already expressed the opinion that the bill 
ought to pass. It would be hard to frame any 
measure on the subject that should be more con- 
servative or more tender of the interests of all con- 
cerned, Hence the opposition to it, which is 
ostensibly directed toward some particular feature 
of the bill, is really opposition to the principle of 
international copyright. No further concessions, 
therefore, should be made by the friends of the 
measure, but it should be pushed to a vote in the 
next Congress, where it will no doubt receive a 
handsome majority. 


Patriotic Americans—or those patriotic Ameri- 
cans who are able to buy rather costly books—will 
welcome the new edition of ‘‘The Writings of 
George Washington,” edited by Mr. Worthington 
C. Ford and published by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. 
It will comprise in all fourteen volumes royal or- 
tavo, printed and bound in the handsome style of 
Lodge’s edition of Hamilton’s Works and Bigelow’s 
edition of Franklin’s Works. Volume I. has now 
appeared. It covers the period 1748—1757, and 
contains Washington’s ‘‘Journal to the Ohio”—his 
report of the expedition made by him to the Ohio 
River in 1753, when but twenty-one years of age,— 
and a large amount of official correspondence during 
his service in the Virginia militia, written mostly to 
Gov. Dinwiddie. Not only are the letters far more 
numerous than in Sparks’s edition, but they are 
printed in their original form, without the unwar- 
rantable interpolations and changes which marred 
them in Sparks’s edition, and so obscured and per- 
verted the real character of their author. There 
could be no fitter monument to Washington in this 
centennial year, than this splendid collection of his 
writings. 

Hon. Rasmus B. ANDERSON, the American Minis- 
ter to Denmark, has, while attending to the busi- 
ness of his legation, been able to accomplish not a 
little work in literature. He has completed a 
translation of Viktor Rydberg’s great work on 
‘*Teutonic Mythology,” to be published in two 
volumes, of which the first has just appeared in 
London, from the press of Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. Snorre Sturlason’s Icelandic Historical work, 


‘*Chronicles of the Kings of Norway,” has been 
translated by Prof. Anderson, and will be published 
by J. C. Nimmo, London, in four volumes, of which 
he is now at work upon the third. He has also trans- 
lated ‘‘Among the Cannibals,” by Dr. Lumholtz, 
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for John Murray, London; and he has well mie | 
way a two-volume work on “The Folk-lore of 
Norway,” and a translation of the ‘‘ Elder Edda.” 
A memorial to President Harrison has been pre- 
pared, and signed by many of the most eminent 
men in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, asking 
Minister Anderson’s retention at Co nhagen, in 
view of the distinguished services he has rendered 
and is to render to Scandinavian literature. THE 
Drat would most heartily endorse the petition,— 
though glad to welcome him back to literary labors 
in his own country, and to renewed contributions 
to its pages. 

A NEw work by George John Romanes, entitled 
‘‘Mental Evolution in Man: the +? of the 
Human Faculty,” is just published by D. Appleton 
& Co. The work follows ‘‘ Mental Evolution in 
Animals,” by the same author, and discusses the 
probable mode of genesis of the human mind from 
the mind of lower animals. The same firm publish 
‘*The Folk-lore of Plants,” by T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, tracing the superstitions and fancies con- 
nected with plants in fairy-lore, in witchcraft and 
demonology, in religion, in charms, in medicine, 
and other branches. Also, a new volume in the 
‘International Education Series,” ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Intellect, Observations Concerning the 
Mental Development of the Human Being in the 
First Years of Life,” by W. Preyer, Professor of 
Physiology in Jena; and ‘‘ Nature and Man, Essays, 
Scientific and Philosophical,” by the late William 
Benjamin Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., with an Intro- 
ductory Memoir by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., and 
a Portrait. Messrs. Appleton & Co. have in prep- 
aration two volumes to be entitled ‘‘ The History of 
Ancient Civilization” and ‘‘ The History of Modern 
Civilization,” being a translation of Ducourdray’s 
‘*Histoire Sommaire de la Civilization,” a recent 
French work that has been highly commended by 
European critics. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
MARCH, 1889. 


American Commonwealth, Bryce’ 8. Political Science. 

Am. History, Omitted Chapters of. pA e. oon Dial. 
‘Americanists in Congress. yy te 

Arnold's Later Criticism. M Anderson. Dial. 
Aryans, The. Horatio Hale. Popular Science. 

Ballot in N. Y., The. Mr. Bernheim. Political Science. 
Beion, Pierre. Pi r Science. 

« Boulangism. 2 “Gauvain. Political Science. 
Canada. Chas. Dudley Warner. Harper's. 
Celestial Species. J. Lockyer. Harper's. 
Chase, Wm, M. Kenyon Cox. Hu "8. 
Chemistry of To- Day. Ira Remsen. Popular Science. 
Colonial Lawyers. Frank G. Cook. Atlantic. 
Competition and Trusts. _—- Iles. Popular Science. 

“ Demoniacal Possession.” A.D. White. Popular Science. 
Earth’s Foundation-Stones. T. G. Bonney. Pop. Science. 
Fiction, Recent. W.M. Payne. Dial. 

Fiji Islands. Coutts Trotter. Popular Science. 
Glass-Making. C. H. Henderson, Popular Science. 

Insect Life. David S. Jordan. Dial. 

Instituteof France. Theodore Child. Harper’s. 

Irish Question, Unionist View of. A. Forster. Pol. Sci 
Isthmus Canal and Our Government, 8, F. Weld, Atlantic. 
lang’s Letters on Literature. W. I. Way. 

Law asa Disturber of Social Order. Benj. Reece. Pop. Sci. 
License System, The. John Faville. Andover. 

Mexican Superstitions. Thos. A. Janvier. Scribner's, 
Motley’s Letters. Geo, Wm, Curtis, Harper's. 

Natural Science in Elementary Schools, Popular Science, 
Norway. Bjirnstjerne Bjéirnson. Ha 

Old Testament Heroes, Immoralities o ” Andover. 
Progressive Income Taxes, Gustav Cohn, Pol. Science, 





Railway Mail Service. Thos, L. Jam ~- Scribner's. 
Realit F. H. Johnson, Andover, 
Scientific Anarchism, H, L. Osgood. eal Science, 


Scientific Socialism, Arthur B. Woouiera, Dial, 
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Seward, William H, S.J. and Isabel OC, Barrows. Atlantic, 
South Slavic Moon-Myths, F. S. Krauss. Science, 

Sunday Second Service. Newman Smythe, 

Ticonderoga and Bennington, John Fiske. aitlantie 

Treves, Germany. tt. 

United States, A Bird’ 's-Eye View of the, * atlantic, 

Vienna, Curt von Te Harper's. 

Voting, New Method of. Andover. 

Wagner’s Heroes, Wm. F, Apthorp, Scribner's. 











BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[ The following list includes all books received by THE DIAL 
during the month of February, 1889.] 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 
eorge Washington. setestes and 
“palit od Se Te Worthington © Chauncey Ford. In 14 vols. 
Vol. I., 1748—1757. Royal 8vo, pp. A Gilt =. Half. 





Leather. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Whittier’s Prose Works. In3volumes. (Vols. V., yi ~ 
and VII. of Whittier’s Complete Works.) Vol. L, 
garet Smith’s Journal, and Tales and Sketches; V ‘Ol. 
IL., Old Portraits and Modern Sketches: Personal 
Sketches and Tributes: Historical Papers; Vol. III., 
The Conflict with ef ee and Reform: The 
Inner Life: Criticism 2mo. Gilt top. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The set, $4.50, 
English Writers: An Attempt toward a History of 
or Literature. By Henry Morley, LL.D. Voi. 
, The Fourteenth Century, = Two Books :—Book I. 
Sate, pp. 362. Gilt top. Cassell & Co. $1.50. 
— on Literature. By — Lang. Fep. 8vo. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Authors at Home. Personal ae | Biogra rire! Sketches 
of Well-known American Writers. ed by J. L. 
oe J. ~ Gilder. 12mo, pp. 354. Gilt any Cassell & 


$1.50 
Field ‘and Hed 


yerow. Being the Last Essays of Richard 
Jefferies. 


‘ollected by His Widow. 12mo, pp. 331. 

Uncut. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.75. 

The True Story of Hamlet and Ophelia. By Fredericka 
Beardsley Gilchrist. 8vo, pp. 339. Gilt top. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Our English. By Adams Sherman Hill. 16mo, pp. 245, 
Harper & Bros, $1.00. 

Foreign Visitors in England, and What They Have 
ThoughtofUs: Being Some Notes on Their Books and 
Their Opinions During the Last Three Centuries. By 
Edward Smith. 16mo, pp. 220. Uncut. London: Elliot 
Stock. $1.25. 


TRAVEL—HISTORY—BIOGRAPHY. 


Through the Heart of Asia. Over the Pamir to India. 
By Gabriel Bonvalot. Translated from the French by 
C.B. Pitman. With 250 Illustrations by Albert Pépin. 
In two volumes. jo 8vo. Uncut. A.C. Arm. 
strong &Son. $10.50. 

The feore of Mexico. By Susan Hale. Illustrated. 8vo, 
pp. = rete the Nations Series. G. P. Putnam’s 


pers.” With three’ Maps. 16mo0, pp. 282. Epochs in 
ry. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.00. 

The English Restorationand Louis XIV. From the 
Peace of ying ny to the Peace of Nimwegen. By 
Osmund Airy, M.A. With three Maps. 16mo, pp. = 
a of Mi n History. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, —_ ¥ 

Th nglish Church in the Middle Ages. By Wi iam 
Hunt. 12mo, pp. 224. Epochs of Church History. A.D. 
F. Randolph & Co. _80 cents. 

The Popes and the Hohenstau —. By Ugo Bpheni. 
12mo, pp. 261. — of Chure. History. A. D. F. Ran- 


erick, and Napoleon. By Shaskens Ayrault Dodge, 
author of “The Campai wy eet Large 
8vo, pp. 219. Ticknor 

John Brown, By Dr. fA von Holst. Edited by 
Frank —— Stearns. With a 12mo, pp. 
232. Gilt top. pees = Nere 

Life iY Sir Robert Peele. By F a 0, pp. 
Ly ee Bishsnde Berke J.B. acest Co. 
‘ cen 8 


SCIENCE—CIVICS—SOCIOLOGY. 

The Industries of Japan. Lag with an Account 
of Its Agriculture, Forestry, Arts, and Commerce. 
From Travels and Researches Undertaken at the Cost 
of the Prussian Government. By J.J. Rein. Finely 
Illustrated. Royal oes pp. 570. Girt top. A. C. Arm. 
strong & Son. $10.00 
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Modern Science in Bidte Lands, By Sir J. W. Dawson, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., author of ‘‘The Story of the 
Earth and Man. ” With ee and Illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 606. Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

Nature and Man. Essays Scientific and a 
By William B. Carpenter, C.B., M.D., LL.D., F.R. 

ith an Introductory Memoir by J. Estlin Darponter, 
M.A. With Portrait. 8vo, pp. 483. D. Appleton & Co. 


$2.25 
The Develop ment of the Intellect. Observations Con- 
cernin the Mental Development of the Human Bein, 


in the First Y — of Life. By W. Preyer. Translat 
from the Original German by H. W. Brown. 8vo, pp. 
317. Internat Education Series. D. Appleton & Uo. 


$1.50. 

The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. A Study in Ex- 
perimental Psy chology, By Alfred Binet. Transla- 
ted from the French by Thomas McCormack. Witha 

Preface by the Author Written Especially for the 
American Edition, 16mo, pp. 117. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. 75 cents. 

The Government of the United States. By W. J. Cocker, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 274. Harper & Bros. 72 cents. 

Outlines of a New Science. ot E. J. Donnell. 12mo, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 
Daniel Greenleaf 


». 68, 
Soc ni An " ssay. By 
Thompson, author of “: A System of ee 
pp. 161. Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.00. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Sotentihe Religion; or, Higher Possibilities of Life and 
Practice through the Operation of Natural Forces. 
By Laurence Oliphant. With an Appendix by a 
Clergyman of the Church of England. Authorized 
American Edition. 8vo, pp. 473. Buffalo: Chas. A. Wen- 
borne. $2.50. 

Hebrew Literature. Vol. II1., of Scriptures, Hebrew and 
Christian. Arranged and Edited, as an Introduction 
to the Story of the Bible, by E dward T. Bartlett, D.D., 
and Mer 84 P. Peters, Ph. D. 8vo, pp. 569. G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Glimpses of Great Fields. By Kev. 
16mo, pp. 236. D. Lothrop Co. $1.25. 

=— yy * By Jerem aylor, D.D. 

*aper. Cassell’s Na 


Svo, 


J. A. Hall, A.M. 


Vol. Il. 2%4mo, 

ional Library. 10 cents. 

Bille dhavacieve, By Charles Reade, D.C.L., author of 
“It is Never Too Late to Mend.” I2mo, pp. 106. Har- 
per & Bros. 75 cents. 

The Thumb Bible. By J. E.Taylor. A.D, F.Randolph& 


Co, 3% cents. 
POETRY. 


Leaves of Life. By E. Nesbit, author of “ Lays and Le. 


gends.” 16mo, pp. 185. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 
Mastor. A Poem. y John Ruse Larus. 12mo, pp. M2. 
Gilt top. G. P. Putnam's — $1.25. 


Idultls of the Golden Shore. By Hu Maxwell. 12mo, pp. 
238. Gilttop. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
Mother Carey’s Chickens. A Book of Verse. By Wil 
bur Larremore. l6mo, pp. 9. Gilt top. Cassell & Co. a. 
Easter Bells. Iliustrated in Monotint. Square 12mo, 
pp. 32. Paper. Gilt edges. J. B. Lippincott Co. 75 
cents. 
FICTION. 


Steadfast: The Story of a Saint and aSinner. By Rose 
Terry Cooke, author of ‘“Somebody’s Neighbors.” 
12mo, pp. 426. Ticknor and Ce $1.50. 

A Quaker Girl of Nantucket. ny, 

1 


*hiney 1 rine Lee. 
16mo, pp. 320. Houghton, Mifi 25, 


1 & Co. 


A Happy Find. Translated from the French of on 
Gagnebin, Cos Miss EK. V. Lee. 12mo, pp. 256. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


For Faith and “.-% 
author of “ Dorothy ouster.” 
383. Harper & Bros. $1.2 

A Dangerous Catspaw. By David Christie Murray and 
Henry Murray. 1l2mo, pp. 304. Longmans, Green, & 


Co. 
Cecil’s Kn B. Hollis, author of “ Cecil’s 
12mo, pp. 349. T. Y. Crowell & 


—, 
A Novel. By 


Co. 
secbenae "Junction; Far, Far West. 

the author of ‘‘Cape Cod Folks.” 12mo, pp. 258. Cup- 
les & Hurd. 


A Novel. By Walter Besant, 
Illustrated, 12mo, pp. 


ights. E. 
tiustexted. 


Carl. Translated from the German of J. J. Mess- 
mer, by Mary E. Ireland. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 295. 
. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


Tom Brown at Rugby. By an Old Boy (Thomas Hughes). 
"pdited by Clara Weaver Kobinson. 2mo, pp. 387. 
Ginn and Co. 60 cents. 

Toilers of Babylon. A Novel. ByB. L. Farjeon, author 
of = Peril of Richard Pardon.” 12mo, pp. 304. 

s "s Franklin Gyners —— ty = 40 cents. 

_ Cinderel From e French of 
by E. W. Taylor, translator of “ The 

16mo, bP 179. Paper. Appleton’s 
insborough lo cents. 

Raleigh Westgate; or, Epimenides in Maine. A Romance. 
By Helen Kendrick Johnson. Imo, pp. 259. Paper. 
Appleton’s Town and Country IAbrary. 50 cents. 


Story of Colette. - 
Series. 
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Fourfeld. Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin n Jennie M. a? 
yy ae 0, pp. 466. Robert Carter & Bros. $1.50. 
ker Vessel. A Novel By, D. Christie Murray, 
A.. — of “A Life's Atonement.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. = Paper. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 
cents 
A Latin-Quarter Courtship, and Other Stories. By 
Sidney Luska (Henry Harland), author of “ The Yoke 


of the Thorah.” 12mo, pp. 269. Paper. Cassell’s Sun- 
shine Series. 50 cents. 


Gertrude’s Marriage. B ay Heimburg. Translated 
from the German by . J. W. Davis. Lllustrated. 
12mo, pp. 307. Paper. Worthington Co. 75 cents. 


EDUCATION—TEXT-BOOKS. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
ear 1886-87. 8vo, pp. 1170. Paper. Washington: 
he Government Printing Office. 
ist of Education in North Carolina. By 
ee Smith. ty 2 8v0, pp. 179. Washington: 
Government Printing 
Industrial Education in the South. By Rev. A. D. 
= 8vo, pp. 86. Paper. Government Printing Of- 


pa.™ Commercial Correspondence. With Exer- 
cises, German-English and English-German Glossa- 
ries, Hints on — Writing, German Idioms, and 
Copious Notes. Joseph T. Dann, Ph.D. For the 
Use of Schools oll Classes, and for Self-Tuition. 16mo, 
pp. 288. Longmans, Green, &Co. 80 cents. 

French Commercial C ipondence. With Exercises, 
French-English and English-French Glossaries, Hints 
on Letter- Writing, and Copious Notes. By Elphe ge 
Janau. For the Use of Schools and Classes, and 
Self-Tuition. 16mo, pp. 222. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
380 cents. 

Petit Théatre des ete. Twelve Tiny French Plays 
for Children. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. I6mo, pp. 115. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 50 cents. 

German Novelettes for School and Home. Selected from 
the Best Modern Writers, and with Etymological, 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes. B r. William 
Bernhardt. Vol. Il. i6mo, pp. 152. D. C. Heath & Co. 
60 cents. 

The Beginner’s Reading- Book, '~* Eben H. Davis, A.M. 
oe 16mo, pp. 128. J. B. Lippincott Co. 42 


In Two Parts. Illustrated, 
Harper & Bros. 24 cents. 


cents. 
Har. ‘9 First Reader. 
- ifmo, PR} 14. 

a 


v's Sec Reader. In Two Parts, Illustrated. 
2mo, pp. 208. Harper & Bros. 36 cent 
Harper’s Third Reader. In Two Parts. Illustrated. 


- lzmo, > Pr. 316. Harper & Bros. 45 cents. 


» ww s Fourth Reader. —- Two Parts. BRmo, pp. 
Harper & Bros. 60 cen 
a Handbook of Arithonetic. By G. C. Shutts. 
16mo, pp. 69. Paper. Ginn & Co. 30 cents. 


[Any book in this list will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by Messrs. A. C. MCCLURG & Co., Chicago. | 


T°a0 AU THORS.—The New York BUREAU OF REVISION 

ives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, 
edits them for publication, and offers them to org —~ 
George William Curtis says in Harper’s Magazine: “ Read- 
ing manuscripts with a view to pu lication is is di done, as it 
should be, professionally, by the Easy Chair’s friend and 








fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. Titus Munson Coan.” Send 
stamp to Dr. COAN for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New 
York City. 
“ MATCHLESS ” 
_ The superiority of the ‘‘ Matchless” pens 
is attested by the satisfaction which invari- 


ably attends their use. 

The ease and comfort with which they 
write, together with their durability and re- 
sistance to corrosives, makes them unques- 
tionably the best steel _ in the market. 

Samples of the six different styles will be 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of six cents in 
stamps. $1.25 per gross. 


A. C. 
McCLURG 
& CO. 


CHICAGO. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LADY BRASSEY’S LAST JOURNALS. 


THE LAST VOYAGE TO INDIA AND AUS- 
TRALIA, IN THE ‘‘SUNBEAM.” By the late 
Lapy Brassey. With charts and maps, and 40 
illustrations in monotone (20 full-page), and 
nearly 200 illustrations in the text from draw- 
ings by R. T. Pritchett. Royal octavo, cloth, $6. 


FIELD AND HEDGEROW; Being the Last Es- 
says of Ricuarp JEFFERIES. Collected by his 
Widow. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

*,* A few copies have been printed on large paper, 
with an etched portrait of Richard Jefferies, Price 
through all booksellers. 


« Jeiferies’ power lay in describing natural scenery 
and rural life with a faithfulness and a brilliancy almost 
unrivalled.”— Nation. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS: AN ESSAY. By DANIEL 
GREENLEAF THompson, author of ‘‘A System of 
Psychology,” etc. 8vo, $2.00. 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE. By ANDREW 
Lanc. Foolscap 8vo, $2.00. 
“A gossipy, delightful volume.”’—Boston Herald. 


B. C. 1887: A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA, ByJ. A. Lees and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK, 
authors of “Three in Norway.” With map and 
75 illustrations from sketches and photographs 
by the authors. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS WITH THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 1831-1851. By 
Pap Henry, Fifth Earl Stanhope. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 
By R. J. Harvey Grsson, M.A., F.R.S.E., Lec- 
turer on Botany in University College, Liverpool. 
With 192 illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


MASKS OR FACS? A STUDY IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF ACTING. By Wi. 
ArcHer. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


EPOCHS OF MCDERN HISTORY. 
New Volume. Author’s Edition. 

THE ENGLISH RESTORATION AND LOUIS 
XIV., 1648-1678. By Osmunp Arry. Fep. 
8vo, maps, $1.00. ; 

*.* Full list of this series on application, 


*,* For sale by ali booksellers. Sent on receipt of price by 
the publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


15 East SrxTEENTH STREET, - - NEW YORK. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York AnD Lonpon, 
Have now ready: 


THE WRITINGS OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Including his Diaries and Correspondence. Edited by 
WORTHINGTON ©. FoRD. Volume I. The edition 
will be published in fourteen royal octave volumes, 
handsoniely printed from type, in the general style of 
Lodge’s edition of Hamilton’s work, and Bigelow’s 
edition of Franklin’s works. The number of sets 
printed will be but seven hundred and fifty (750), and 
the type will be distributed after the printing of 
each volume. Price per volume, $5.00. 


Since Mr. Sparks issued his edition of Washington’s 
writings in 1834-37, an immense mass of new material, 
illustrating the history of the Revolution and the first 
years of the nation’s existence, has been discovered. 

anuscript collections, which in his day were jealously 
uarded in private hands, have been dispersed or depos- 
ted in public institutions, and so in a greater measure 
become accessible to the students of American history. 
The purchase of the papers of Washington by the Na- 
tional Government, as well as the acquisition of the pub- 
lic and private correspondence of other leading spirits 
of that time, have preserved from dispersion and de- 
struction historical material the value of which can 
hardly be estimated, and of which little study and use 
have as yet been made. Where Sparks was obliged to be 
content with a rongh draft or transcript, often imperfect 
and intended as a mere memorandum, the original may 
now be seen; where he was unable to find an explana. 
tion of the subject-matter of one of Washington's let- 
ters, the proper understanding of which depended more 
upon a letter written to Washington than upon the re- 
p y: we are now in the possession of such letter; many 

rivate papers of Washington, — have been 
ost, have been brought to light, while it is within easy 
bounds of truth to assert that for every letter that 
Sparks printed, ten are now available, throwing new and 
valuable light upon the military and political history of 
the day, and furnishing the means for decidi finally 
many questions that are in dispute through lack of the 
historical information needed to determine them. 


*,* As above noted, this edition is limited, and no electroty, 

tes will be made. Those desiring sets, —— should enter 
heir names at once, as alarge part of the edition has already 
been subscribed for. sent on application. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MID- 
DLE AGES. (Fourteenth Century.) By J. J. Jus- 
SERAND. Translated from the French by Lucy Tout- 
MIN SMITH. Limited edition. 8vo, fully illustrated, $6. 

The author has supervised the translation, and has 
added about a third of new matter, so that the volume 
differs to a great degree from “ La Vie Nomade.” Many 
of the illustrations are taken from rare illuminated man- 
uscripts, and are unique. 

“A work of distinctive views and interest.”—Saturday 

Review. 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES OF ALL AGES. 
By ROBERT CHRISTY. Classified by subjects and 
arranged alphabetically. Believed be the most 
comprehensive and most conveniently arranged 
compilation in its department. 2 vols., large 12mo, 
half leather, $5.00. 

“The most complete array of choice proverbs, maxims, 
and am, that has yet appeared.’”"—Boston Journal of 

Educa lo 


IN THE STORIES of the NATIONS SERIES: 


XXIII. THE STORY OF MEXICO. By Susan HALE. 
12mo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 3 
XXIV. THE STORY OF PHCNICIA. By Prof. GEo. 
RAWLINSON. 
FOR EARLY ISSUE. 


ee | STORY OF THE ORUSADES. By T. A. ARCHER, 


xford. 
THE STORY OF EARLY BRITAIN. By ALFRED CHURCH. 
THE STORY OF THE HANSE TOWNS. By HELEN Z1M- 
MERN. 

“Clear, rapid, and cuentas accounts of the naioal 
nations of the ancient and modern world.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“No series of the day deserves more praise than the 
‘Story of the Nations.’ ”’—Commercial , Cincinnati. 


List of publications for the Spring Season sent on apptication. 
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A FEW FINE BOOKS 
AT LOW PRICES. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, the Text formed from 
a new Collation of the Early Editions, To which are 
added all the original Novels and Tales on which the 
Plays are founded; copious Archxological Annota- 
tions on each Play; an Essay on the Formation of 
the Text; and a Life of the Poet by J. O. HALLIWELL, 
Esq.,F.R.S, With 133 plates and numerous illustrations by 
F. W. Fairholt. 16 vols., folio, green half roxburghe, 
edges entirely uncut. London, 1853-65. $450.00. 

But 150 copies of this magnificent edition were made. 
This is No. 64, and was originally subscribed for by Wim. 
Horsfall. 

BURTON (Ricuarp F.). A plain and literal trans- 
lation of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, now 
entituled the Book of the THOUSAND NIGHTS AND A 
NIGHT, with Notes and a Terminal Essay. 10 vols., 
$vo, cloth. Benares, 1885. $150.00. 


NICHOLS (Joun). Lirerary ANECDOTES OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 9 vols., and ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE LITERARY History of the Eighteenth Cen 
tury, 8 vols. Together, 17 vols., 8v0, with numerous fine 
portraits, elegantly bound in nearly new sprinkled 
calf extra, citron edges. London, 1812-58. $125.00. 

HOWELL anp Consett’s ComMPpLETE COLLECTION 
or STATE TRIALS for High Treason, and other Crimes 
and Misdemeanors, from the earliest period, with 
General Index, complete, 4 vols., royal 8vo, nicely 
bound in bright half calf, marbled edges. London, 
1209-25. $160.00. 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS, comprising: Aids to Re- 
flection, 2 vols.; The Friend, 3 vols.; Biographia Lit- 
eraria, 2 vols.; Notes on Shakespeare, 2 vols.; Essays 
on his Own Times, 3 vols.; Confessions of an Inquir- 
ing Spirit, 1 vol.; Notes on English Divines, 3 vols.; 
Charch and State,and Lay Sermons, | vol.; Poems, 1 
vol.; Dramatic Works, 1 vol.; Cottle’s Recollections, 
with 5 fine portraits, 2 vols.; Gillman’s Life, 1 vol.; Lit- 
erary Remains, 4 vols. Together, 25 vols., l6mo and 
avo, yellow calf extra, marbled edges. London, Piek- 
ering, 1836-53. $115.00. 


SURTEE’S SPORTING NOVELS, consisting of: 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR, HANDLEY Cross, “Ask 
MAMMA,” “PLAIN OR RINGLETS,” MR. Facey Rom- 
FORD’s Hounpbs. Together, 5 vols., 8vo, with about 300 
of John Leech’s best sketches on wood, and about 100 hand- 
colored steel engravings, also by Leech, newly and elegantly 
bound by Tout in wine-color polished levant morocco, 
blind toolings, gilt tops, uncat edges. London, 1853-65. 
$160.00. 

All First EDITIONS AND PICKED Copres, in fine uncut 
condition, with brilliant impressions of Leech’s masterly 
1s. 

ari 3 inimitable series of volumes is absolutely unique, 
there being nothing ~y it in all the wide range 
of modern or ancient literature. Written by Mr. Sur- 
tees, a well-known country gentleman, who was pas- 
——— devoted to the spurt of ap ry and was 
gifted with a keen spirit of manly humor of a Rabelaisian 
tinge, they abound with incidents redolent of mirth and 
jollity. The artist, Mr. Leech, was himself also an enthu- 
siast Yn the sport, and has reflected in his illustrations, 
with instinctive appreciation, the rollicking abandon of 
the stories. 

DUGDALE’S Monasticon ANGLICANUY. First 
Edition, with best impressions of the many fine engravings 
of Cathedrals, Costume, etc., by HNOLLAR. 3 vols., folio, 
grained purple morocco, gilt edges, rebacked. Lon- 
don, 1655, $48.00. 


The above, together with a very large stock of rare and 
valuable imported books, are for sale by 


A. C. McCiure & Co., 


417, 119, 121 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS’ 
EASTER BOOKS—SEASON 1889. 


THE WAYSIDE CROSS, and Other Poems. By 
HELEN M. BURNSIDE. Illustrated by ALICE PRICE 
and F. CORBYN PRICE. Size, 0x8 Beautifully illu 
minated board covers, gilt edges, and 16 pages of 
Artistic Illustrations. Price, $1.00. 

TO THE SNOW-DROP. Poems by the Rev. Joun 
KEBLE, M.A. Illustrated by reproductions of full- 
page Pen Drawings, designed by ANDREW MELROSE. 
Size, 84 x6%; 17 es. Heavy silver-edged bvard 
covers, exquisitely decorated with artistic painting 
and silver embossed Cross. Boxed singly. Price, 
50 cents. 

KASTER. Poem by W. Hore Rosson. Iilus- 
trated by reproductions of full-page Pen Drawings, 
designed by ANDREW MELROSE. Size 84% x6%; 17 
pages. Heavy silver-edged board covers, exquisitely 
decorated with artistic painting and silver-embossed 
Cross. Boxed singly. Price, 50 cents, 

THE LOST SHEEP. By HELEN M. BuRNSIDE. 
Illustrated pages by W. J. WEBB, BERTHA’MCGUIRE, 
and others. Illuminated limp board covers. Size, 44 
x5. Price, 25 cents. 

JESUS IS OUR SHEPHERD. By HEteEN M. 
BURNSIDE. 12 pages of illustrations by RENI T. KR. 
KENNEDY and ALBERT BOWERS. Llluminated limp 
board covers. Size 44 x5%. Price, 25 cents. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD. By HELEN M. Burn- 
SIDE. 12 es of Monochrome illustrations, by CHAS. 
NOAKES. Illuminated limp covers. Size 4 x5 
Price, 25 cents. 


GLEAMS OF GLORY. By HELEN M. Burnsive, 
12 pages of Monochrome illustrations, by CHAs. 
NOAKES. Illuminated limp covers. Size 4\ x5. 
Price, 25 cents. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 


Fringe Art PusiisHers, New York Ciry. 


EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


PATENTED.) 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
15 degrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 


Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GAUGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


THE STANDARD AND THE BEST. 


“An InvALUABLE Companion tN Every Scuoon, anp ar Every Firesipe.” 


The latest edition has 118,000 Words in its vocabulary,—about 3,000 more than any other American 
Dictionary. It contains 3,000 Illustrations in the body of the work (nearly three times the number found 
in any other American Dictionary), and these are repeated and classified at the end of the work. 


WEBSTER IS STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


In the GOVERNMENT PrintinG OFFICE, and with the Untrep Srates SupREME Courr. It is recommended 
by the Stare Sup’rs or Scuoors in 36 States, and by the leading CoLLEGE PresipEnts of the U. 8. 
and Canada, It is the only Dictionary that has been selected in making Strate PuRcHAsEs. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE, of the U. S. Supreme Court, says: Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is recognized as 
Standard Authority in the Court over which I preside. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, Oct. 1886.—Webster will continue to be the Standard in the use of the 


English Language in this office.—T. E. BENEDICT, Pudlic Printer. 

Hon. GEORGE PANCROFT, the Historian, says: Webster is superior to all others as a household Dictionary. 

Tne LONDON TIMES says: It is the best and most useful Dictionary of the English Language ever published. 

THE TORONTO WEEK says: It may be regarded as the one final authority, safely to be relied on where others 
are emphatically differing among themselves. 


Tue NEW YORK TRIBUNE says: It is recognized as the most useful existing “ word-book” of the English Lan- 
guage all over the world, 


Nearly all the School Books published in this country are avowedly based on Webster. Four leading firms state 
that they publish annually 17,000,000 copies, and to this number may be added the publications of nearly all the 
other School Book Publishers. It is well within bounds to say that 25,000,000 School Books, based on Webster, are 
published annually. The children of the country are thus educated by Webster. 


Pus.isuep sy G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., SprincGrietp, Mass. 


For SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S | wate Fae 


STEEL PENS. The “Standard” Blank Books 


(For the Trade Only). 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—3532 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Everything from the smallest Pass-book to the largest 
} Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Educa- 
j tional, and Household uses. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | 25 Sheets (100 pp.) to the Quire. 


throughout the world. a qusmaneieme me 
JosEri GILLeTT & SONS, New York. FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
PEASE case Offices and Salesrooms, 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York City. 


trade mart.) NONPAREIL  (hegistered. ESTERBROOK’S 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, STEEL PENS. 


In genuine Seal, Russia, Turkey Morocco, LEADING STYLES: 
and Plush,— Quarto, Royal Quarto, Fine Por, - - - Nos, 333 939 
Oblong, and Longfellow sizes, Business, - Nos. 048 130 
Bear the above Trade Mark, and are for sale by | Broap Point, - - Nos. 161 284 
all the leading Booksellers and Stationers. 
For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


541 anp 543 Peart STREET, - - - NEw YORK. | Works: Camden,N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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READY SHORTLY.— LESTER WALLACK’S REMINISCENUES. 


MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. 


By LESTER WALLACK. 


With an Introduction by Lawrence Hurron. With Numerous Portraits, Views, Fac- 
simile Reproductions, etc. Limited Edition, small 4to, $10.00, net. 


This limited edition of Lester Wallack’s reminiscences will be a beautiful specimen of book making, 
the illustrations, in particular, being numerous and of the greatest interest. They include many portraits 
of theatrical celebrities contemporary with Wallack, views of the various Wallack theatres, a reproduc- 
tion of a drawing by Harlowe of the comedian’s mother, a reproduction of a drawing by Sir John Mil- 
lais of the elder Wallack in costume, and, among others, several fac-simile reproductions of letters from 
‘‘Ned” Kean, Stanfield, Douglas Jerrold, Sir David Wilkie, etc. In the reproduction of these letters, 
etc., the colors of the paper and ink of the originals will be imitated. Each of the portraits will have 
a page to itself, the back of the page being left blank. 


*,* As this edition will be limited to 500 copies, a considerable number of which are intended for Great 
Britain, carly application for copies is advisable. 





FRENCH TRAITS. 


Aw Essay in Comparative Critiwism. By W. C. Browne tt. 12mo, $1.50. 


The author presents a subtle and at the same time an extremely entertaining analysis of French char- 
acter and society, the parallel of which is not to be found elsewhere. The method of criticism is com- 
— throughout, the social customs, intellectual habits, and moral standards of the French being 

rought into juxtaposition with those that prevail in America. 


NEW YORK GRAPHIU. | ‘*The papers are full of that rarest thing, genuine observation.” 
BOSTON TRAVELLER. | ‘*They are charming.” 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL. | ‘The author writes acutely and with nice discrimination.” 
BOSTON POST. ‘* The paper on ‘ French Women’ is perhaps the cleverest ever written.” 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF GOUVERNEUR Morris. 


Edited by Anne Cary Morris. With Portraits. Two volumes, 8vo, $7.50. 


, ’ | ‘*There is no book of late years, historical and reminiscential at once, 
BROOKLYN EAGLE. which surpasses—if any equals—in interest these two elegant volumes.” 
Ss . **Tt is perhaps the most important American diary ever published. 

BOSTON COURIER. ‘It is perhaps th impo ican diary published.” 

iS ‘Likely to be valued and read so long as histories of the closing 
NEW YORE TIMES. years of the eighteenth century are read.” 
ROSTON TRAVELLER ‘In the charm of intense naturalness and frankness they surpass 
és ‘ Franklin’s autobiography.” 

PHILA. BULLETIN. ‘* Altogether the most entertaining book of its kind ever composed 


of American material.” 


A History OF FRENCH PAINTING, 


From rvs Earviest ro rts Latest Practice. By C. H. Srranauan. With 16 full-page 
Illustrations. 8vo, $5.00. 


‘**At once the most comprehensive and most judicious book upon its 
BOSTON ADVERTISER. subject. Readableness, comprehensiveness, and judiciousness mark it 
as of signal value.” 


** A volume elaborate, learned, rich in the history of French art.” 

‘* Neither art student nor person of good taste can afford to be with- 
out this book, in which the author has compressed a Louvre and a Lux- 
embourg, with the painters standing before their pictures, pencil in 
hand, the oldest artist as fresh as the youngest.” 


NEWARK ADVERTISER. ‘Until a better book is written this must stand as the best of its 
general kind.” 


REV. DR. R. 8. STORRS. 


REV. DR. TALMAGE, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Tes Burtes Seow Pauerive (o.. 73 and 75 Third Ave., Chicago. 








